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by a definite, formal and stimulating review. 
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A Review of the Pedagogical Studies in the 
Teaching of Spelling 


By Mary A. Grupr, Ettenspure, Wasurneton. 
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the fact that a few far-seeing men have, 
from the early years of the eighteenth century, in- 
veighed against the dominance of spelling and the 
“eruel drudgery” it entailed upon the learner, the 
subject remained an independent discipline far into 
the nineteenth century. To be able to spell was the 
criterion whereby to judge.the educated man and 
so ingrained did this become in the popular mind 
that even to this day our grandfathers, nay our fathers, dubiously 
shake their heads because spelling no longer occupies a conspicu- 
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ous place on the schoolroom program and because, as they insist, 
the rising generation cannot spell. 

In 1905 an unexpected discovery of some old examination 
papers at Springfield, Mass., furnished almost conclusive evidence 
that although more time used to be devoted to the subject, the 
boys and girls of 1846 did not spell as well as the boys and girls 
of the same age today. This old examination consisted of twenty 
rather difficult words, such as evanescent, feignedly, and chiro- 
graphy, and was given to eighty-five high school pupils, most of 
whom were in the second vear. Only 15 obtained as high as 
70%, 23 missed 17 or more words; nine had one right, and two 
had none. Just 40% of all the words were correctly spelled. 
The same test was given in 1905 to 245 ninth grade Springfield 
pupils with the result that 51.2% of all the words were spelled 
correctly. The high school of 1846 was in good condition, more 
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time was then spent upon spelling than in 1905, and the average 
age of the high school pupils was greater than that of the ninth 
grade, yet the latter scored higher. 

Toward the end of the nineteenth century the feeling that spell- 
ing should be subordinated to other subjects, that it is a tool and 
not an end in itself, and that it was usurping the time of more im- 
portant curricula, called forth many devices and methods calcu- 
lated to subordinate it and to reduce the time given to that subject. 
Some, of course, still clung to the purely oral method, some dis- 
carded that altogether for the written; phonetic methods sprang 
into favor; for some visualization was the only panacea. ‘These 
methods arose through a “‘trial and success” procedure, or through 
experimentation of a more overt and conscious kind on the part 
of the teachers themselves. Later these empirical methods were 
subjected to an evaluation by means of a more or less scientific 
test of results and to a criticism based on the findings of experi- 
ments in psychology. Consequently methods of spelling instruc- 
tion are at the present time in the process of becoming more ra- 
tional and scientific. 

Among the first of these gross tests of results of the various 
methods was that of Dr. Rice in 1897. He first sent a list of 
fifty words to various schools in the United States and obtained 
spelling papers from 16,000 children, together with statements 
of methods used by the teachers. Dr. Rice, feeling that these 
tests had not been sufficiently controlled, visited twenty-one schools 
and under his supervision two tests were given. The first con- 
sisted of sentence dictation containing fifty selected words for 
the lower grades with an additional twenty-five for the upper 
grades; the second, of the reproduction of a story which was read 
to the children. 

Dr. Rice found that while there was great variation in the 
per cents. obtained among the same grades below the eighth, there 
was little variation among the eighth grades themselves, Efficiency 
in spelling increased in order from the fourth to the eighth grade. 
Although periods devoted to the subject of spelling varied from 
five to fifty minutes daily the results show nothing in favor of 
the longer periods. The grades for the column test fell from 15 
to 30% lower than those for the composition test. The youngest 
and the brightest children of a grade ranked highest. 
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On the basis of his findings Dr. Rice concluded that there is 
no direct relation between method and result, that maturity of 
the pupil and the personal equation of the teacher are the de- 
termining elements in producing good spelling. He however 
decides that no one method is a panacea, that more than fifteen 
minutes a day of spelling is wasteful, that common words only 
should be drilled upon while others should be taught incidentally, 
and that a few rules for spelling are advantageous. 

While this study probably established the fact that much time 
was being wasted in many schools, the investigation was not 
sufficiently controlled and definite to be of more than stimulating 
value for further study. It does not give any valid evidence in 
regard to the most efficient methods. That some teachers re- 
ported a use of the phonic method is not in any sense an assurance 
that they taught spelling in the same way. All kinds of methods 
are lumped together under the convenient term “incidental 
method”. Those who said they gave no time to spelling but 
taught it in connection with other subjects probably did give 
time and attention to the words as they presented themselves, As 
the test was not a graded one the conclusion in regard to maturity 
being one of the most important elements in securing spelling 
efficiency is not well founded. In order to determine this, stan- 
dardized vocabularies representing the character and the number 
of words in which a grade should be proficient, ought to be used. 

Cornman’s test, although better controlled, followed the same 
general lines as that of Dr. Rice. The former confined his in- 
vestigations to certain Philadelphia schools giving (1) a list of 
spontaneously selected words to be written in fifteen minutes; 
(2) specially selected graded column lists; (3) short sentences 
from dictation. He also used spelling papers from the regular 
examinations, and compositions from the regular work. 

From a study of the spontaneous word lists Mr. Cornman de- 
duced the following: pupils increase regularly from grade to 
grade in quantity and quality of spontaneously written words 
and in accuracy of spelling; bovs show more rapid improvement 
than girls, but girls excel in quickness and in legibility of spell- 
ing; rate of movement and spelling accuracy tend to vary to- 
gether, and both are functions of general mental capacity. 

After the first test was given these schools abandoned spelling 
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books, stated periods for study, and home lessons. At the end 
of each year for three years the above tests were given and com- 
parisons made with the first. 

As the results of this experiment did not show any appreciable 
difference between the spelling efficiency of the pupils before 
and after the abandonment of daily spelling periods, Cornman 
concludes that they are of little importance, and that the spelling 
drill as generally employed at the time he gave the test adds little 
or nothing to efficiency. He states that even if spelling drill were 
brought to the highest efficiency it could not produce better results, 
as with incidental teaching from 94 to 97% in the primary and 
from 97 to 99.5°% in the grammar grades was obtained. Corn- 
man and Rice reach about the same conclusions,—that improve- 
ment in spelling is dependent upon general mental development, 
grade, and efficiency of the teacher, not upon time and method. 

Cornman’s study, like that of Dr. Rice, cannot be taken as 
yielding conclusive results, and it is subject to the same criticisms. 
It shows that the various so-called methods then used, accomplish 
about the same result, and would seem to indicate that the “in- 
cidental” method is superior because of the opportunity for 
correlation and because seemingly less time is expended. How- 
ever, there is nothing in this study to prove the truth of the latter 
statement. 

The best contribution made by Cornman is his analysis of 
spelling errors. He classifies them according to origin: (1) mo- 
torial errors, due to motor incodrdination, include omissions, (sur- 
vying for surveying), additions (wolfe), change (trumb for 
thumb), confusion of m and n, transposition of letters, wrong let- 
ter doubled, attraction (roap for rope may follow soap), or (groop 
for group may precede troop) ; (2) sensory errors, due to sensorial 
incodrdination, include those due to phonetic association (Wens- 
day for Wednesday, or chimbley for chimney), and those due to 
confusing combinations such as ie and ei, single and double con- 
sonants; (3) errors due to a complication of motorial and sensorial 
incodrdinations. 


An analysis of the fifteen-minute spontaneous lists for spelling 
errors showed that both motorial and sensorial oceur with about 
the same frequency. He found no relation of age to frequency of 
either kind. Boys showed a slightly higher degree of motorial 
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error than girls. About one-fifth of all the sensorial errors was 
thought to be due to reliance upon phonetics, and one-fourth of all 
to the confusing alternations in the English language. Mr. Corn- 
man recommends the latter finding as an argument for reformed 
spelling. 

Mr. Cornman’s conclusions are rather general. In answer to 
the question, “‘What is the best method to pursue in teaching 
spelling?” he says that the spelling situation is too complex to be 
solved by any one method. The secret of success of so many 
panacean methods lies in the fact that there is some valuable 
factor in each, and that they furnish new devices which lend in- 
terest to an otherwise monotonous task. He gives his views in 
the word’ of Dr. Rice,—“the wise teacher will acquaint herself 
with as many methods and devices as possible, and change from 
one to the other, in order to relieve the tedium and to meet the 
needs of the individual children.” Before all she will beware of 
running off at a tangent with any particular method, because non2 
yet discovered has as yet been proved a panacea.” Motorial errors” 
are to be overcome through vigilance on the part of the teacher 
in anticipating, preventing, and correcting them. 

So intent does Mr. Cornman seem upon the advocacy of the 
incidental method that he fails to stress sufficiently two important 
points which grow out of his study of errors, namely, the need 
of knowing the idiosyncrasies of the individual learner and the 
need of tracing the causes of errors in the case of each individual. 

Another study of errors was made by B. C. Gregory in 1907. 
He secured from the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades of one of 
the Trenton, N. J., schools, dictations containing selected words 
which should present no difficulty to those grades. 

Gregory found that almost 82% of the mistakes in spelling 
the word “journey” were of the ear, and he feels this to be typical. 
This per cent., however, is twice as great as Cornman’s for all 
sensorial errors, although the latter is a more inclusive term than 
Gregory’s “ear mistakes.” These investigations show, Mr. Greg- 
ory thinks, that the sound is the dominating element in children’s 
spelling. The child translates the sound into writing, hence unless 
the right association has been made between the visual percept 
‘“journev” and the sound percept, such a spelling as “jerney” 
will satisfy the child. Again, he may not have the right percept 
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as is indicated when he spells journey, “‘joiney”’, or wondrously, 
“wonderously”. Because, too, of our faulty phonetic language 
the child becomes habituated to attaching certain phonetic values 
to certain letters, so he spells journey, “gerney”. 

The following conclusions in regard to the pedagogy of spelling 
are reached: (1) increase in vocabulary should be two, or three, 
or at the most five, words per day, and these should be words tor 
which the children have use; (2) there should be a large amount 
of oral work, as the great percentage of mistakes is due to incorrect 
auditory percepts; (3) errors should be corrected immediately, 
by the child if possible; (4) errors are individual and should 
receive analytical treatment. 

Mr. Gregory states that his investigation does not deal with a 
sufficiently large number of children, and that these children come 
from a rather homogeneous community; but so far as his analysis 
of errors is concerned, the study does not lose in value because of 
these limitations. Whether more oral spelling will alleviate the 
large percentage of ills which he attributes to wrong hearing is 
still a question. No doubt oral spelling is not used discriminat- 
ingly and such a use is needed, We are not informed by Gregory in 
regard to the method which is employed in teaching spelling to 
the children tested. How much oral spelling did they have and 
what was its character? We need a history of the learning process 
to make the pedagogic deductions of great worth. 

The spelling errors found in 10,000 themes of 300 students of 
Bowdoin College were classified by Wm. T. Foster as follows: 
sarelessness, 467; mispronunciation, 259; insertion and omission 
of letters, 855; spelling “er” sound as pronounced, 167; confusion 
of “ent”, “‘ant’”, ete., 160; other causes, 99. Seventy-six of all 
the errors were due to the fact that in our language correct spell- 
ing does not represent correct speech. 

Foster emphasizes the necessity for accurately spoken English, 
which he thinks would reduce the errors due to faulty speech. 
However, he is not so sanguine that errors of spelling will be de- 
ereased thereby. On the contrary, in the present chaotic state 
of our spelling a reliance upon speech as a guide to spelling may 
increase mistakes, It is necessary to make our students discrimi- 
nating enough to determine in how far symbols represent sound. 
To do this, Mr. Foster thinks, demands a lifelong drill of the most 
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wasteful kind. He draws no further conclusion than that reform 
is needed in our spelling system. 

A more scientific technique than any of the preceding investi- 
gators have used was employed by J. E. W. Wallin of the Cleveland 
Normal Training School. In an article called, “Has the Drill 
Become Obsolescent,” and in his monograph on “Spelling Effi- 
ciency in Relation to Age, Grade, and Sex, and the Question of 
Transfer,’ Mr. Wallin describes his experiment which was car- 
ried out in the Cleveland schools. 

Wallin says spelling is of instrumental value and therefore must 
become automatic. Drill is necessary to the formation of the 
spelling habit. The psychological laws governing automatization 
of behavior are initial focalization and attentive repetition. The 
drill technique used in the Cleveland schools consisted of (1) 
initial focalization of attention upon two new words per day, 
brought about by printing them in large type, using them in sen- 
tences, or finding them in the dictionary; (2) attentive repetition 
secured by weekly reviews and by oral and written contests at 
different periods. Spelling drills consumed 5.96% of the school 
time, as against 7.22%, which is the average time spent in sev- 
eral leading cities, 

From 1905, the year in which the drill was introduced, to 1908 
the spelling efficiency of the eighth grade increased from 74 to 
94%. In the 1908 N. E. A. contest with several cities, Cleve- 
land scored highest. 

In 1910-1911 Wallin gave the grades from the fourth to the 
eighth, inclusive, of three Cleveland schools, a list of selected 
words in column and in dictated composition form. These words 
had been drilled upon from three to thirteen weeks previously. 

The general average for all buildings was 97%, the lowest 
building average was 93.7%, and the highest was 98.43% ; the 
lowest grade average was 93.31%, the highest 97.03% ; the low- 
est average of any grade section was 87.81%, and the highest 
99.97%. The general average (97%) is 25.48% higher than 
Rice’s average for column test, and 22.42% higher than his sen- 
tence test. It is 25.7% higher than Cornman’s term examination, 
Wallin says the results are comparable because the tests consisted 
in all cases of arbitrarily selected words. There is this difference, 
however, the Cleveland children were known to have met all the 
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words given them in the test, while those examined by Rice and 
Cornman may or may not have had the opportunity to come in 
contact with the words of their tests. 

Wallin found the variation from grade to grade very slight, 
amounting to .72%, the ,difference between the poorest and the 
best grade in a single building being only 8.73%, and 15.58% 
between the different sections of the same grade in all the build- 
ings. Cornman found a variation of 16.2% from the third to the 
seventh grade for eleven schools and 5.6% __ for fifty schools. Rice's 
column test gave a difference of 30.7% between the third and 
eighth grades for twenty-one cities. The comparative uniformity 
obtained by Wallin is in striking contrast to the wide variation 
obtained by Rice and Cornman. Wallin gave graded tests but 
so did Cornman, who found the greatest variation in the two ex- 
perimental schools where the incidental method had been in use. 
However, the comparison is hardly fair, as has been noted, for 
Cornman’s test was much more arbitrary than Wallin’s. 

Wallin’s test is a much better one for grade efficiency than 
either of the others. He found the greatest efficiency in the 
fourth grade and the greatest irregularity in the fifth, while both 
Cornman and Rice secured the highest per cents. in the eighth. 
These two findings of Wallin will bear further study. It may 
be that the child’s ability to learn to spell is at its maximum in 
the fourth grade. 

All three experimenters found that the girls outstripped the 
boys. The variation was less in the primary and greater in the 
upper grades in Wallin’s test. The average pupil was found in- 
ferior and the accelerated pupil superior to the normal. 

Wallin concludes that there was transference of ability gained 
in column drill to dictated composition. The greatest loss was 
2.27% and the least .47%, while in five instances there was a 
positive gain of from .01 to 4.47%. His conclusion is open to 
criticism, however. The spelling instruction from day to day in- 
volved the use of the spelling words in sentences. Words were 
also taught incidentally. Wallin puts considerable stress upon 
teaching a word when a child has need for it. In such an instance 
the child already has the sentence. and only awaits the spelling. 
His slight variation between column and composition tests seems 
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to indicate not a “transfer of learning’, but the result of a sound 
“all-round” mastery of the words studied. 

Wallin’s study refutes Rice’s and Cornman’s conclusion that 
spelling efficiency is largely dependent upon maturity, and gives 
evidence that it is to a great extent dependent upon spelling 
method. His conclusions that “better spellers can be produced by 
the employment of a rational drill”; that “there is no other spe- 
cific that will rank with a good drill as an effective remedy for 
spelling”; and that “teaching spelling by a well organized drill 
gives more satisfactory results than teaching it exclusively by 
the incideatal method,” need further investigation. 

The lack of definiteness in the results of Rice, Cornman, and 
others, made clear the need of controlled conditions for investiga- 
tion in order to obtain reliable conclusions in regard to the teach- 
ing of spelling. The technique of pedagogical experimentation 
in general has been gradually undergoing a refining process and 
has lately taken somewhat definite shape. It is now felt that 
experimentation must be made under approximately normal school- 
room conditions, yet under a control which insists upon a uni- 
formity in everything save the point or points at issue; the study 
must be comparative; a preliminary test which is the same for 
the two sets of subjects must be given; the learning period must 
be of sufficient length to obtain the effect of learning; a final test 
must be given to both sets of subjects; lastly a comparative study 
of the learning processes and their results must be made. 

Such a technique which has been rather inadequately described, 
was used by H. C. Pearson in testing the relative efficiency of 
two current methods of teaching homonyms. The third to the 
eighth grade inclusive, of the Horace Mann School were first 
given twenty sentences by means of sentence dictation to test their 
ability to spell the words. Two sections were then made of each 
grade. Section one was taught homonyms by the “together” 
method. In section two the same homonyms were taught sepa- 
rately. All other conditions were kept uniform. Ten days after 
the last lesson a final test was given to both divisions, the homo- 
nyms used being those of the preliminary test. 

The results were very clearly in favor of the together method, 
save in the fifth grade, and even there the poorest spellers made 
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the greater gains by that method. Practically the same result 
was obtained with this experiment by Knight at Montclair, N. J. 
It should be tried in other places in order to fully establish the 
findings. In this connection it is interesting to note that in 1906 
Burnham, commenting from the theoretic psychologic standpoint 
upon the simultaneous method of teaching homonyms, said that 
the very similarities which were supposed to aid the pupil became 
a source of confusion and resulted in interference of association ; 
hence homonyms should be taught separately. 

In the same number of the Teachers College Record, Pearson 
describes another experiment made to determine the relative effi- 
ciency of class and independent study in spelling. The first group 
of children learned the words under the direct supervision of the 
teacher; in the second group all study was independent of the 
teacher. Four different experiments were tried, the result of one 
suggesting a change in technique for the succeeding test. In the 
first two experiments the two groups compared were sections of 
the same grade; in the last two, the same pupils were given the 
class study test, and after an interval of time, the independent 
study test. 

On the whole the conclusions are in favor of the class study 
method. Both the better and the poorer spellers profited by it, 
but the better made the larger gains. The results, however, are 
not very positive. 

Only those studies which seem representative of the progress 
made in pedagogical experimentation in regard to spelling method, 
and those which seem to have contributed to our knowledge along 
that line have Leen reviewed in this article. In the light of an 
attempt to work out a method for the teaching of spelling upon 
a basis for which there is warrant given by pedagogical experi- 
mentation, the meagerness of what has been established becomes 
painfully apparent. 

More and more we are learning to turn to psychology for our 
basic principles of teaching. The psychological experimentation 
upon imagery, association, memory, and the learning process in 
general, and the special psychology of reading have at least con- 
tributed a guidance for spelling method. However the body of 
material is too meager and too unstable yet to be organized into a 
psychology of spelling such as we have for reading and writing. 
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The following is a brief summary of some of the findings of 
psychological investigations which should guide any teaching of 
spelling or any pedagogical experimentation along that line. 

The learning process is of utmost importance. While broadly 
speaking it is similar for all, there is a marked difference in the 
way individuals learn, both in character and rapidity. This fact 
has not been sufficiently emphasized in school work, nor has it 
received sufticient attention in experimental studies. There is 
no rational learning without focalization of attention, and no at- 
tention without motivation, i. e., some feeling of need, difficulty, 
interest, upon the part of the learner. ‘There is a maximum time 
for sustaining attention upon material to be learned and beyond 
this any forcing of the attention results in positive waste. Learn- 
ing is not so rapid when monotony or fatigue is present. Judd 
found that improvement is more rapid when the learner is kept in- 
formed in regard to his results. How far we are safe in general- 
izing from this is, however, a question. Suggestions concerning 
change or improvement in method should be given when need is 
greatest, for then their value will be felt. Confidence that follows 
successful learning increases ability. (Swift.) 

Most individuals learn more easily through some one type of 
imagery, or combination of types. There is no guarantee that 
because material is presented through a particular sense or 
through several senses it will be learned or remembered in 
the corresponding imagery. The dominant imagery of an indi- 
vidual may differ at different ages. 

The genetic order of association of imagery in spelling is audi- 
tory and motor, then visual and motor. Which is the most effec- 
tive mode of presentation so far as imagery is concerned is un- 
settled. Most experimenters have found that an auditory presen- 
tation is better for younger children, while the effectiveness of 
visual presentation gradually increases, and with older children 
gives better results than the auditory. However, this cannot be 
entirely relied upon as other psychologists have found varying 
results. Again, according to the theory of multiple association 
it has been assumed and has been found by actual experiment 
that a visual-auditory presentation is more efficacious than either 
alone, but this also is disputed. The visual-auditory-motor (more 
particularly the articulatory) is held by some to be still more 
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efficient. Meumann says the best method is ‘‘to combine the sight 
of the new word with the analytical copying of it, plus at least 
the whispered pronunciation of its constituent elements.” The 
correct pronunciation seems to aid even those who are visualizers 
to visualize more accurately. Other experimenters think the 
effect of the kinesthetic element is negligible. 

It is probable that different classes of words should be learned 
through different senses and associations. Sound imagery may 
be a positive hindrance in the learning of irregular words. It 
would seem that words of this type should be learned as sensori- 
motor material, while with words belonging to phonetic classes, 
or classes according to origin, the rational element should domi- 
nate the learning. 

The method that brings the best result in immediate recall is 
not necessarily the method which will insure permanency of mem- 
ory. Attentive repetition aids memory. Less repetition is needed 
when motivation of the right kind is present. 

After an incorrect association has been formed, the effort to 
break it and to establish the correct association is greater than 
the effort expended in the initial learning. 

Shorn as the teacher is of her belief that the so-called ‘‘flash 
card” method, the phonic method, the incidental method, or any 
other “one idea” device however successful it may appear to be 
for a while, is the best method for teaching spelling, and bewil- 
dered as she must be by the disagreement in the results of the 
psychological studies, what course is to be pursued until some- 
thing more conclusive is worked out ? 

An evaluation of the current practices in the teaching of spell- 
ing in the light of their development and of present psychological 
knowledge has recently been made by Henry Suzzallo. It is prob- 
ably the best guide to the teaching of spelling that we now have. 
The author does not to my mind sufficiently stress the importance 
of knowing the individual mind and of adapting the instruction 
to suit its particular nature and needs. Theory recognizes mass 
teaching as uneconomical and inefficient but practice lags behind 
as usual. That all words cannot be taught in the same way be- 
cause the learning process is not and cannot be made the same for 
all, does not receive adequate emphasis in Mr. Suzzallo’s ad- 
mirable discussion. 
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In the following statement of procedure based partly upon 
accepted data and largely upon what is still opinion, I have tried 
to emphasize the necessity of making instruction individual so 
far as the child is concerned, and of avoiding the mistake of 
treating all spelling as if it were homogeneous instead of hetero- 
geneous matter in its relation to the learning process. The sum- 
mary is all too brief to be considered in any sense adequate. 

In regard to the size and character of the vocabulary to be 
mastered by the elementary pupil, Suzzallo says we must study 
the vocabularies of adult life and must know what and how many 
words are misspelled by children. Kirkpatrick claims that a 
child of twelve is probably acquainted with from seven to ten 
thousand words: Johnson, not more than six thousand; Chan- 
cellor believes that six thousand words may be taught so that the 
child will at the end of the grammar period, spell four thousand 
freely and accurately. The latter authority advocates not more 
than two new words a day for children of eight years and not more 
than five for fourteen year old children, 

Material for the spelling lesson should be determined by the 
present need of the child for certain words and by his need to 
become independent in spelling. The term “child” is not here 
used in its generic sense, it most decidedly means the individual. 
The spelling book cannot supply the right material. The modern 
curriculum is broad enough so that the words may be largely 
taken from the actual work of the school without fear of narrow- 
ing the vocabulary. Naturally the needs of written work furnish 
a large share of the spelling words. <A grade list built up by the 
grade teacher, who from experience knows approximately what 
words are required in a particular year, makes a fairly safe guide 
or check. Lists of words frequently misspelled should be kept 
and drilled upon. The individual list is probably the most valu- 
able source yet it is the one given the least attention. Each 
child should keep a list of words he misspells and of those for 
which he must consult the dictionary or the teacher. At certain 
times these words should be studied and made a part of his cor- 
rectly spelled vocabulary. 

The motive has been indicated in the consideration of the 
sources. It should primarily be that of a felt need for knowing 
how to spell certain words, or a desire to spell correctly. Extrin- 
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sic motives such as are supplied by spelling contests add zest 
and variety to the work and are harmless if they do not become 
dominating and permanent motives. 

Shall spelling be taught incidentally or in isolation? Words 
should certainly be met in context first, whether it be in oral or 
in written form, that is, the meaning should be known before 
spelling is required. Some words require no especial attention, 
they are self taught, but incidental teaching cannot insure cor- 
rect spelling in the case of irregularly spelled words, nor can it 
take sufficient advantage of the aids which phonograms, rules of 
spelling, and word structure furnish for teaching independence 
in spelling “class” words. It seems that a well balanced method 
ought to make use of both incidental and special period work. 

The time to be devoted to spelling depends upon the needs of 
the particular children under consideration and cannot be arbi- 
trarily determined. The time spent in incidental learning can- 
not be easily estimated, but probably no more than fifteen min- 
utes a day is ever necessary for the regular period. 

The order for teaching should be that of meaning, pronuncia- 
tion, writing. A mere word definition is no guarantee that the 
meaning is understood. The idea which the word symbolizes 
must if necessary be gained through experience, or by having it 
built up in imagination. 

Pronunciation comes first through imitation, but gradually the 
child gains independence of the teacher through work with 
phonograms, or other phonetic means, and through use of the 
dictionary. Because our language is not consistently phonetic, 
phonetic analysis cannot be relied upon at all times. Indeed it 
becomes a positive hindrance to pronunciation and to spelling in 
the case of irregularly spelled words. A visual presentation fol- 
lowed by pronunciation and copying, is probably best for such 
words. Much poor spelling may be traced directly to incorrect 
pronunciation, and much to inattentive linking of the pronuncia- 
tion with the written form of the word. Classes of words are 
different and cannot be taught in the same way, and an individual 
word is sometimes so individual that it requires a treatment all 
1ts own. 

Pending more reliable data in regard to imagery and asso- 
ciation in spelling probably the best course to pursue is to make 
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oral presentation predominate in the lower grades and visual in 
the upper, yet an appeal to auditory-visual-motor (articulatory 
and graphic) imagery must be made from the first. This pro- 
cedure seems reasonable for several reasons. In the first place 
there are many imagery types in a school room and we cannot 
know definitely to which an individual belongs. Moreover, al- 
though the presentation may be made through a particular sense 
we cannot be sure that the material is learned or remembered in 
the corresponding imagery. Neither are we sure that learning 
in terms of the pupil’s natural imagery is the most efficient mode 
for him. We do know, however, that richness of meaning and of 
association make a word more valuable. 

Smedley found that children with the best native memories, 
and normal sight and hearing are not always the best spellers, 
while some with poor native memory, or with sight and 
hearing defects ranked high. This he interprets as meaning 
that the rational element plays a part in spelling, hence clues to 
classification obtained through meaning, derivation, rules and 
phonies, are helpful. The child left to himself sometimes “hits” 
upon a good method, often however he continues to spend time in 
repetition which is uneconomical and unprofitable because it was 
not preceded by any rational analysis whatsoever. Too much 
cannot be said against the practice of using the spelling period 
exclusively for the purpose of testing and of leaving the child to 
study independently before he knows how to do so. If the method 
by which an individual learns is important, and we now believe 
it is, then the child must be taught how to study. This cannot 
be done unless the teacher studies with the child in order to find 
out his particular way of learning and to suggest improvement. 

The customary plan of testing immediately after a few mo- 
ments of hurried study evaluates the cleverness of the immediate 
memory and is useful if regarded as a mere preliminary exami- 
nation through which errors may be analyzed and corrected. Too 
often, however, it is regarded as the final test for a particular 
list of words. To test the permanent memory an interval of time 
should intervene between the study and the spelling. Constant 
review is necessary, from week to week, and month to month, 
as Wallin snggests. Plenty of opportunities to use the words in 
written work should also be given, 
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Another factor neglected by the school is the careful analysis 
of each mistake with reference to the child making it. The child 
is told to correct his misspelled words, but that does not aid him 
in determining where his mental process was at fault nor in 
avoiding the same type error later. A teacher should decide as 
nearly as possible upon the nature of each error; was it made 
because of wrong pronunciation, because the visual image was not 
sufficiently clear, because there was not a conscious linking of 
pronunciation and visual image, because of defect in hearing or 
sight, because of undiscriminating dependence upon phonetic 
spelling, because of the so-called motor incoordination type of 
error? The cause of the error determined, the child should be 
instructed how to restudy, and if the error is typical he should 
be so guided in the learning of new words that it will not occur 
again. 

Gradually the child should acquire some independence in abil- 
ity to spell which extends not only to the correct calling of letters 
in a word, but to approximating the meaning and the pronuncia- 
tion. 

By the time the fifth grade is reached children should begin 
to cultivate the dictionary habit for meaning, pronunciation, and 
spelling of words. Suzzallo says, “Let the child become skepti- 
cal of his own usage every time he sees or hears a conflicting one, 
and the basis for self cultivation is laid. Then give him the 
persistent habit of appealing to the dictionary and he will learn 
the right form.” 

A few of the more general rules of spelling may prove helpful. 
They should be taught inductively. The child for instance has 
met many words following the rule for dropping the final e when 
a syllable beginning with a vowel is added. These words with 
their derived forms may be placed before the child so that he will 
see the working of the rule even though he may be unable to state 
it formally. 

Word analysis inductively taught should prove of assistance in 
giving children ability to approximate the meanings of many 
new words. Children take great delight in finding that the same 
element exists in a number of words and that this element 
gives them a clue to the meaning of each of the words. Word 
analysis is not without its dangers, and used too literally leads to 
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naive interpretations, for example “artless” was defined as “un- 
able to draw and paint.” However the context in which the word 
is found may generally be depended upon to check this tendency 
sufficiently. The child has established a rather valuable habit 
when of his own initiative he consciously analyzes any new word. 

The above summary is all too brief to be considered in any 
sense adequate or complete. No attempt has been made to differ- 
entiate the work of the different ages; to consider when and how 
spelling should be introduced ; to discuss oral and written spelling, 
list and sentence tests, and other varying procedures. Only the 


more general and more widely applicable phases of spelling 
method have received attention, 

Every phase of the teaching of spelling is in need of careful 
investigation. Mr. Suzzallo gives a large number of definite 
problems requiring the attention of experimenters. The follow- 


ing is a partial list of Suzzallo’s questions :— 

1. What should be the size and character of the vocabulary in 
the elementary school, and how should it be determined ? 

2. What should be the source of words taught? 

3. What is the best motivation ? 

4. What principles shall determine grading and grouping of 
words; shal] it be meaning, irregularity, rules of spelling, or 
phonie structure? Shall words be taught only as the child needs 
them? Will reformed spelling make spelling easier? 

5. Should the initial presentation be experimental, oral, or 
visual? How shall the child get the meaning of the word; from 
objective experience, telling, word analysis, dictionary, in isola- 
tion, or in context? How and in what order shall the three fac- 
tors of meaning, pronunciation, and spelling be associated ? 

6. Does contentful spelling decrease the need for drill ? 

7. Does ability to spell attained in isolated word or column 
drill give ability to spell in sentences and in composition ? 

8. Shall the child obtain the pronunciation of a word from 
another person, by phonetics, or by use of the dictionary ? 

9. What is the value of learning the order of the letters by 
sound, visualization, copying, or oral spelling? Should the in- 
itial learning be from script or print ? 

10. In the correction of spelling errors what is the best way 
to make the child aware of the error? How should he become 
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aware of the correct form? How far should the child be made 
independent in the detection of errors and in relearning? 

11. When and in what way should the child become indepen- 
dent in his spelling? At what age should he be taught to use 
the dictionary? What is the value of word analysis and word 
synthesis? Do rules of spelling aid ? 

12. What is the most economical number of new words to be 
learned in each grade? What is the most economical assignment 
of time for spelling? Is the incidental teaching of spelling as 
effectual as systematic study during regular periods? With what 
grade should systematie study begin and end ? 

The results of the studies made by Wallin and Smedley suggest 
that perhaps there is a period in the elementary school when 
spelling can be most easily learned. Standardized tests such as 
have been worked out for writing and arithmetic are needed for 
spelling. A point most worthy of careful investigation is the 
relative value of mass and individual instruction. 
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SMCS CV many of the 20,000,000 in our schools can give 
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= accurate information as to the meaning of the ini- 
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= ernment, conservation, states’ rights, municipal 
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tiative, the referendum, the recall, tariff, protec- 
tive tariff, tariff for revenue only, commission gov- 


ownership, insurgent, reactionary, “standpatter’’, 
conservative? And how many of these 20,000,000 
could discuss intelligently such questions as: 
What are the absolute differences between the Democratic and 
Republican parties? The Republican and Progressive parties ? 
On what questions are the three leading parties in agreement ? 
What is the theory of states’ rights? Give several reasons for 
believing or disbelieving in it. What is the conservation problem 
and its bearing on American history? Should the President be 
made ineligible for re-election? What are the arguments for a 
protective tariff? A tariff for revenue only? A competitive 
tariff? What changes would take place in the nature and admin- 
istration of our government, were the Socialists in full control ? 
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The need of arousing public interest in political matters at the 
present time is great. For the lack of political intelligence is 
astounding. The only thing more astounding is the result of po- 
litical ignorance. Fundamentally it is the politically ignorant 
electorate that makes political corruption possible and wide 
spread. This for the reason that such are apt to be politically 
conscienceless and to serve as tools in the hands of degenerate 
politicians. Ignorant, hot-headed, political prejudice is a pro- 
ducer of wickedness. 

Our boys and girls are growing up in almost absolute ignorance 
of our political machinery and its working. They do not even 
read the newspapers consistently, except the sporting and fashion 
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sections. To be required to read the editorial pages of our lead- 
ing dailies would be one of the worst kinds of punishment. Such 
exceedingly valuable publications as the Outlook, the Literary 
Digest, the World’s Work, and the Independent, receive practi- 
cally no consideration from the great army of boys and girls in 
our schools and colleges. To ask them to explain the meaning of 
political terms that are in constant daily use would produce in 
the class room the height of embarrassment. We are fast be- 
coming as some one has put it “a nation of educated ignoramuses’’, 
and the time has already arrived when it has become a serious 
question whether we are really educating our children. Are they 
not being “stuffed full’ rather than “lead out?’ 

Who is the educated man? The one who knows his Homer, 
his Virgil, has had a conventional training in the Classics, can 
quote the poets of the past by the page, and give all the important 
dates of ancient history and the list of the Greek and Roman gods 
accurately ? Suppose this self-same “educated”? man were asked, 
for example, to explain or comment intelligently on the Panama 
Canal tolls question, the disturbances in Mexico, the conservation 
question, the granting of exclusive franchises to corporations, the 
income tax, the revision of the tariff, the direct election of United 
States senators, the parcels-post, the convict lease system, the 
reasons for the formation of the Progressive party, and you should 
discover that he had no significant conception of such things, 
would you call him an “educated” man? Or suppose again this 
so-called “educated” man were asked to attend a town meeting, 
a session of the city council, of the state legislature, or of the 
Congress of the United States, and offer practical, sensible sug- 
gestions as to the solution of problems fundamentally and directly 
affecting himself and his fellowmen, and you found that he was 
unable to do so, would you call him an “educated” man? Are 
the men right after all who maintain that our great educational 
system is producing only a set of ‘educated ignoramuses” and 
that educationally we are fast becoming a race of “White Chi- 
nese?’ The economic and social welfare of any nation stands in 
grave danger when its citizens are politically uneducated, because 
such a people unknowingly allow unjust conditions to arise and 
become fastened upon them. Then when these conditions become 
insufferably oppressive, a revolution, either bloodless or bloody, 
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takes place with unmitigated fervor. Some say that the voice 
of the masses should not be heard, that the commons should not 
have the privilege of the initiative and the referendum. But 
history proves that in the long run, despite the political deceptions 
of selfish and unprincipled men, the voice of the people will be 
heard, and it is much better that it be heard expressing itself 
intelligently than in the form of a bitter class struggle, colored 
perhaps with blood. 

What we need is to produce such a degree of political intelli- 
gence that the average American voter wi!l be able to recognize 
political wrong in embryo. In other words political intelligence 
should be so disseminated that the intriguing designs and ques- 
tionable schemes of the selfish and the corrupt in our public life 
and in our legislatures would be instantly detected no matter how 
carefully concealed by well-phrased rhetoric. The average Amer- 
ican is much more interested in games and sports than in politics, 
and yet it is politics that governs the supply of his bread and but- 
ter. This condition is deplorable. Worse than that.’ It is blast- 
ing our whole political life, because it allows political dishonesty 
to fatten. There is great and immediate necessity of arousing as 
widespread interest as possible in the making of American citi- 
zens. But how can that interest be aroused, and politically intel- 
ligent citizens produced ? 


II. 


The problem is a large one, but it is not insoluble. The trouble 
is that we have let it get away with us, and as in the case of 
other great movements, it will take time, common action, and 
patience to accomplish what is needed. In addition, a certain 
long standing educational misconception must be broken down. 

The most practical, comprehensive, and efficient way to pro- 
duce a nation of citizens politically well informed is through 
public and private school instruction; This plan would have to 
take into account at least three great factors—teachers, students, 
and a new course of study. 

1. Teachers: It is decidedly unfortunate that teacherg have gen- 
erally speaking, been practically “gagged” in reference to all 
modern political party matters. Hence they are literally afraid to 
say anything about the policies and platforms of our political 
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parties, and the United States is reaping the results of such a 
‘‘gag”’ process in the form of young citizens not at all conversant 
with the most commonplace political facts, and in the form of 
thousands of teachers, themselves not much more interested in 
the political faith of our different parties than the ones they teach. 
Furthermore, teachers will have no great incentive to become well 
versed in politics, if they are under the impression that educa- 
tional authorities “higher up” look with suspicion upon the presen- 
tation of it to pupils. Still there is some justification for 
this suspicion, for it is generally believed that politics cannot be 
taught other than in a partisan manner. This is not true, for it 
is not a difficult matter for a teacher to get a solid, comprehensive, 
unprejudiced, non-partisan view of political party history, pol- 
icies and platforms, and I shall show a little later how pupils can 
get the same view. In his actual teaching the instructor would 
take sides with no party and would allow no partisan remarks to be 
made or partisan questions to be asked. 

2. Students: There are those who believe that students can- 
not understand modern political parties and problems. Excuse 
me, but I know better. And I know better because I have taught 
them to pupils, and they show that they do understand them 
sufficiently well to talk and write about them intelligently. The 
certain misconception which needs to be broken down is that boys 
and girls cannot understand modern politics. It is said that such 
a study is too difficult for them. Yet, strange to say, these same 
critics will admit that our pupils can and are expected to under- 
stand the government of the Achaean League, the contentions of 
the political factions in the time of the Gracchi, the belief of 
the Whigs and the Tories in England, the changes of French po- 
litical belief during the period of the Revolution, and be able to 
state three or four reasons why Charles I should or should not 
have been executed. Pray tell, does it take any more brain power 
to understand the arguments for and against a protective tariff or 
the reasons why the Progressive party was born, than it takes 
brain power to understand the topics just mentioned, topies which 
pupils are expected to understand; than it takes brain power to 
understand why the government under the Articles of Confedera- 
tion was a weaker form of government than that under the Federal 
Constitution; than it takes brain power to understand Paradise 
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Lost? If it does take more brain power to understand the former 
things than the latter, let our critics produce the educational and 
psychological explanation or reason. The real fact of the matter 
is that we have for centuries assumed a thing that is contrary to 
fact, and have consequently kept our boys and girls from the 
opportunity of understanding modern politics. It is wholly 
false to contend that pupils can understand ancient polities but 
cannot understand modern polities. Those who have had courage 
to break away from the old contention not only know that stu- 
dents can understand modern polities, but they know also that 
students hunger and thirst after political knowledge when once 
they begin to make a real study of politics. Moreover, the only 
reason why college students cannot discuss modern political ques- 
tions intelligently and do not take an interest in them is that they 
were given no chance to study them while getting ready for col- 
lege, and, as a result, have no apperceptive basis for such work. 
For the same reason the editorial pages of the leading dailies and 
the real substantial magazines are of much less significance to 
our multitudes of youth than the sporting and fashion sections of 
a Sunday newspaper. And still we keep wondering why our 
people, both young and old, do not take more serious interest in 
serious problems. How can they when they lack the background, 
the training, the apperceptive ability, which alone makes possible 
a serious interest in serious problems / 

3. The New Course of Study: The moment a new course of 
study is mentioned, I can imagine a great group of teachers and 
superintendents rising up in arms. ‘We have too many courses of 
study now!” I heartily admit it. That is just the trouble. But 
we have some courses of study, the real, practical value of which 
it would take microscopic inspection to discover. And this is the 
reason why so many of our boys and girls leave our halls of in- 
struction, and the reason that fathers and mothers the country 
over are maintaining that our schools are not preparing their 
children for life. It is high time that our whole school curriculum 
were critically scrutinized and our college entrance requirements 
liberalized. 

The new course of study which I suggest would consist of three 
parts or divisions—a practical study of civil government, (the 
foundation work) practical politics, and current problems (par- 
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ticularly such as have to do with the affairs of municipal, state, 
and federal government.) It should be made a required coufse of 
not less than three periods each week, running throughout the 
school year, and placed in the curriculum of all the secondary 
schools and colleges, ana the elemental features of it should be 
given also in the upper grades of the common or elementary 
schools. The reason why it should appear in the elementary 
schools is that about (657) sixty-five per cent. of our grammar 
school pupils do not enter high school, and these should be reached. 
The first and third divisions of the course need no comment; 
the second—practical politices—does. This phase of the work 
would deal mainly with the history, policies, and platforms of the 
leading parties, and might be organized somewhat as follows: 


1. The Nature, Necessity, Function, and Organization of Po- 
litical Parties. 
2. <A Bird’s Eye View of Political Parties in the U. S. 
a. Political Parties Before the Constitution. 
b. Political Parties Since the Constitution. 
e. Minor Political Parties and their Function. 
3. The Origin, History and Policy of the Democratic Party. 
4, What the Democrats Believe—A Study of the latest National 
Platform. 
5. The Origin, History and Policy of the Republican Party. 
6. What the Republicans Believe—A Study of the latest Na- 
tional Platform. 
7. The Progressive Party. 
a. What it is. 
b. Why it is. 
8. What the Progressives Believe—A Study of the latest Na- 
tional Platform. 
9. A Comparative Study of the Three Leading Parties. 
a. Their Similarities. 
b. Absolute Differences. 
e. An Attempt to answer the three questions— 
(1). What does it mean to be a Democrat? 
(2). What does it mean to be a Republican ? 
(3). What does it mean to be a Progressive ? 
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10. Socialism. 
a. What the Socialist Party Believes. 
b. Arguments for Socialism. 
ce. Arguments against Socialism. 

11. Conclusions. 


If such a course were offered in our elementary, secondary, pro- 
fessional, normal and evening schools, and in our colleges and 
universities, where altogether more than 20,000,000 students at- 
tend anaually, it is easy to see that an exceedingly large number 
of citizens could be brought to a respectable degree of political 
intelligence. 

If the school authorities in the United States should act fa- 
vorably on this simple, yet far-reaching suggestion, it would be 
possible in the course of a few years to so disseminate civic and 
political knowledge as to develop the political intelligence of the 
American electorate to approximate the political intelligence of 
the average Greek in the days of Pericles, which, on good author- 
ity, is said to have averaged that of a member of Parliament or of 
the United States Congress. This result could all the more easily 
be achieved if our homes, our press, our pulpits, our literary clubs, 
our Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Associations and 
our civic organizations would strongly advocate the need of civic 
and political instruction, and suggest ways and means of offering 
to the public the opportunity to get such training. 

What is the matter with politics? The answer is brief. The 
people do not know practical politics, and this lack of knowledge 
on the part of the people gives the political “machine” and the po- 
litical “boss” their opportunity. Our country needs a campaign 
of education: needs to be swept by a great deluge of civic and 
political information. A free nation demands virtue founded 
upon intelligence. 
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The Responsibility of the School-Room 


By Heten L. Assott, Tut Burnuam ScnHoot, 
NortHampton, Mass. 


HMMM TT realization of our responsibility might be con- 
= sidered axiomatic, if it were not true that the subject 

T has so often been treated with lengthy emphasis by 

wise and good men. The result of these impressive 
HMMM Essays is that the very word in the announcement 
of a subject sends over us shivers of apprehension. 
Heaven knows that we are sufficiently impressed 
SUMO MIMMK ~ith the fact that we are responsible. We are 
weighed down—oppressed—with the consciousness; and rare is 
the teacher who has never allowed the burden to disturb the se- 
renity of her school-room. 

But we are not responsible for twenty-four hours a day in the 
child’s life, and we have all reached the point where we would 
agree in saying, with a certain Normal principal, “As a teacher, 
I refuse to be held to account for the work of the home and the 
church.” These institutions have their work in the social plan, 
and should be looked to for results. 

Yet, even while we “lay this flattering unction to our soul”, 
we realize that often, finding deficiencies, we feel ourselves re- 
sponsible for what might more properly have been accomplished 
in the home or in the church. “It is not a theory, but a situation, 
which confronts us,” and the only thing we can do is to take 
the children where we find them and do the best with the material 
at our disposal. 

In limiting the subject to our responsibility in the school room, 
we exclude the relations of teacher and parent and of teacher and 
community, to ask simply what we are properly aiming at in the 
school-room, and in what directions we may expect tangible re- 
sults. The purpose of the school is to prepare for adult life, or 
for the life of those who are responsible to themselves for their 
own living and to society for the method of living; and while school 
life is of necessity somewhat sheltered and artificial, the nearer 
the pupil can come to realizing the natural relations of cause and 
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effect, the better prepared he will be to look for causes and to 
meet unmodified effects when he has left school behind. The 
young man who said to his former high school principal, “Some- 
how I find that things outside go just about the same way, in gen- 
eral, that they did in school,” was paying a high tribute to the 
efficiency of his preparatory school. Whatever will best prepare 
for after life is our proper aim in the school-room. 

Let us shut out from our consideration those indefinable results 
of personality which, though potent, cannot be computed or caleu- 
lated upon. One teacher may appeel most strongly to one pupil, 
another teacher to another pupil. There are the elect for each of 
us, and even with them we cannot expect to see in all lines imme- 
diate results of what we say or do. 

There are, however, some lines in which it seems to me that im- 
mediate results may be looked for with confidence. For neatness, 
accuracy, self-reliance, and courtesy, only a steadfast purpose and 
patient perseverance on the part of the teacher are necessary ; for 
these are characteristics whose teaching depends upon no mysteri- 
ous or unusual endowment. 

These qualities are not exhaustive, but are they not the most 
essential qualifications for success in business and in the social 
world ? 

Yet why place such stress upon these points which are the 
most ordinary of commonplaces in the school? Have we not 
taught these from the beginning of our experience? Let us ask 
ourselves: have we? Do our pupils know that a paper which is 
not neat will never be accepted by us? It would not take long 
for them to learn it. 

Do they know that if a column of figures is added wrong, their 
example is good for nothing? It would be inexcusable in the 
business world. The method does not count for much when a 
book-keeper cannot make his accounts balance. It is possible to 
make pupils accurate, and the training is of inestimable value. I 
have seen an inaccurate class transformed in a year with a teacher 
who insisted on this principle. Time? Yes, it takes time, it 
takes firmness, it requires a dogged adherence to the plan marked 
out, and it means weariness and self-denial for both teacher and 
pupil. But the results are worth while. Sometimes our results are 
not worth while. 
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The quality of self-reliance is perhaps the one of which we are 
most negligent, but it is of no small importance. It is vastly 
vasier to think for our pupils than to make them think for them- 
selves. They are so slow, and we can recite so much better than 
they can. But the greatest thing we can do for them, intellectu- 
ally speaking, is to stimulate their powers of thought, and give 
them confidence in their own ability to think. This confidence 
is the basis of all original work. It comes late in school or col- 
lege life to many, and perhaps to more it never comes, but those 
who have it are the men and women who accomplish the important 
work of the world. 

Ilow can we put self-reliance into our pupils? If they must 
find their own mistakes, they will soon make fewer. ‘You have 
misspelled three words on that page,” was the criticism of a Phy- 
sics teacher to a pupil. ‘Which ones?’ “You must find them; 
if you are not sure of some of those words, look up the doubtful 
ones.” The natural inclination of the human mind to avoid the 
dictionary soon led to greater care on the part of the Physics pupil. 

It is best to spend some of our precious recitation time in wait- 
ing for pupils to find mistakes, While they are finding them, the 
recitation may seem dull to a visitor, but the recitation exists for 
the pupil. To me there is no more encouraging sight in the school- 
room than a group of silent pupils whose intent faces show that 
they are doing their own thinking, and that they expect to reach a 
conclusion. When I find this light upon faces where I have never 
before seen it, I feel like saying, “Go and get your diploma; the 
school has given you its best.” 

An imperfect result which represents the applied power of 
the pupil is better than a perfect result due to the work of some 
one else. The matter of reading will illustrate. How easily will a 
child copy the tone and inflection of the teacher, with no gain in 
the power of original interpretation! In compositions have you 
never come upon meaningless repetitions of your own words and 
expressions, the substitution of sound for sense ? 

And the last of the four virtues is courtesy, even that courtesy 
which St. Paul had in mind when he wrote, “Let each esteem other 
better than themselves,’—the very spirit of courtesy, which is 
higher than any outward forms. I am sure that this can be cul- 
tivated in the school-room, 
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The child responds with surprising readiness to the tone and 
manner of the grown-up who accosts him. He imitates with 
amusing fidelity. He enjoys being treated as an equal, as far as 
possible. 

A little boy and his sister were very fond of visiting a neighbor’s 
family. “Why do you like to go there so much?” asked their 
mother. “What do you do? Do you play games?’ “Oh, no,” 
was the reply, “‘we just talk; but they treat us as if we were grown 
up. They say, ‘Wouldn’t you be more comfortable in this chair? 
and ‘Excuse me’ when they go in front of us.” 

Surely we shall not differ on the value of a courteous bearing 
toward a child. Rather I had in mind a suggestion and a question 
as to the teaching of certain polite forms in the school-room. 
Much depends, of course, in a matter of this nature, on the home 
training of the children, and specific training would vary with the 
locality. Bowing, curtseying, taking off the cap, are exercises 
quite in order in the primary rooms, where the children seem to 
enjoy the little ceremony and have not begun to feel self-conscious. 
May the older ones not be taught the form of an introduction, and 
also how to introduce themselves? May school manners in general 
not conform more closely to the manners of life outside? There 
are a thousand little ways which will occur to us as soon as we 
adopt this ideal. 

On one point I am sure we shall all agree: that when our pupils 
shall go out from our schools with a reputation for uniting courtesy 
with neatness, accuracy and self-reliance, they will be in demand 
in the business world, and they will feel that the schools have given 
them a very tangible and practical preparation. 
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Public Speaking and Dramatics in High Schools 


By J. Mitnor Dorey, Heap or tHE EnGuisn DEPARTMENT, 


Hicu Scuoor, Trenton, New JERSEY. 


fmmmoMmME’ PAL COMPOSITION is coming into its own, Eng- 
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lish teachers are realizing that written composition 
alone is not a panacea for all the ills of expression, 
but that there are many life demands upon young 
people for which only considerable drill in oral 
composition can prepare. Beyond the writing of let- 
ters, the percentage of opportunities for distinctive 
written as compared to oral composition is at least 
five to one. Articles for the newspapers, reports of meetings, papers 
read before societies, and the like, are of infrequent demand. But 
the necessities for mental alertness, keen discrimination, for a 
potent memory, concentration, and all the habits of logical think- 
ing and persuasive speaking which impress a forceful personality 
on one’s environment are frequent and insistent. A great deal of 
oral composition in class work is imperative to this end, but it will 
not suffice. Every high school should support its English compo- 
sition work with a well planned and enforced course in public 
speaking. 

This department of work may take five forms,—declamations, 
orations, debates, festival day observance, and dramatics. Any or 
all of these are effective in making articulate the habits of mind 
and expression indicated. They are particularly valuable in de- 
veloping vigorous and acceptable personalities in the pupils—an 
asset most in demand in this complex age. In this discussion the 
function and method of each will be treated. 

The particular function of public speaking, as expressed in dec- 
lamations, orations, and debates, is to cultivate the memory, the 
powers of observation and distinction, concentration of mind, to 
develop logical habits of thinking, to awaken an appreciation of 
the vigor of prose and the beauty of poetry, and, above all, to enable 
pupils to secure ease and forcefulness of presence in conversation 
and on public occasions, Declamations, the first to be treated, 
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in the elocutionary sense, are of dubious merit. It is unwise to 
expect English teachers to add to the simpler matters of effective 
reading aloud the useless paraphernalia of elocution. Pupils 
should be taught in every composition and literature lesson to re- 
cite, read or declaim passages of literature with ease, force, feeling, 
sincerity, clear enunciation, and accurate pronunciation. That 
is all. The clap-trap of agonized mouthings, violent emotional 
demonstrations, and superfluous gesticulations is a miasma of the 
past. Specialists, too, are obviously tabooed. Declamations which 
bring out the above qualities, however, can be required of Eng- 
lish classes in the first three years, and the course graded. By 
the third year pupils should appear before the school at least 
twice a year. Declamation contests, on the contrary, for the 
average high school, are of doubtful value. The sense of competi- 
tion only enhances the tendency to excel in the above mentioned 
excesses. In this way the real values of declamatory work would 
be perverted. Let the teacher instil simplicity of style, freedom 
from mannerisms, sincerity of conviction, clear enunciation, and 
self-possession, and the work will have been accomplished. Read- 
ing aloud, of course, should be a part of every day’s duties. Be- 
sides, all teachers should insist that the oral recitation be judged 
by the same standards as written, grading pupils as much for 
manner of presentation as for ideas. The greatest emphasis in 
this work should be laid in the third year where, in composition, 
narration and description can best be taught in detail, and in 
literature the technique of poetry, the novel, and the drama. 
Orations should be written by fourth year pupils coincident 
with their composition study of exposition and argument, not be- 
fore, unless such pupils are well advanced. Orations are here 
considered as formal public addresses, to be delivered before the 
class or the school, not the informal talks on public questions 
which form a logical part of oral composition work in class. 
Every English teacher who proposes to teach exposition and argu- 
ment to seniors should include equipment in this work. Not 
only should he be able to direct pupils in the art of analyzing the 
masterpieces of oratory, the making of logical outlines, and the 
writing of briefs, but he should know how to drill them in all the 
devices of accomplished oratory—position of body, adequate and 
sane gestures, voice modulation and control, and all the tricks of 
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persuasive eloquence. Every senior should appear before the 
school at least twice during the year, and many times before his 
class. Oratorical contests, however, are also questionable, for 
exaggerations, wrong emphasis, and theatrical effects are likely 
to creep in, as well as inadvisable themes chosen. High school 
graduates, not one in ten, may ever be called upon to stump for a 
candidate or address a meeting, but sound drill in logical think- 
ing and forceful delivery of ideas inevitably creates leaders in a 
community. 

Class and public debates require the same emphasis and treat- 
ment as orations, even more so. The give and take of debate calls 
for mental alertness, keen and rapid discrimination, and a tol- 
erance and self-control which are of inestimable value. Fourth 
year pupils are able to conduct useful and spirited debates, 
within the limitations of immature minds and school conditions. 
Here, inter-class, society, or school contests are commendable, 
for the stress is laid not so much on tricks of delivery, as “de- 
livery of the goods.” Fair minded judges commend adroit reas- 
oning, mass of evidence, and effective arrangement first ; eloquent 
presentation and pleasing utterance second. First and second year 
pupils are usually incompetent debaters. Their performances 
are footless, sad spectacles, in the main, and usually wear the 
garb of jarring personalities and silly invective. They only 
amuse or irritate the hearers, and work injury to the partici- 
pants and the pedagogy involved. 

A word as to literary societies. In the form commonly ob- 
served in the average high school, these remnants of Friday after- 
noon performances of the district school are not much of an im- 
provement. First and second year pupils still struggle in debate 
with the questions of the tariff, woman suffrage, and local option, 
wallowing about in a vast welter of meaningless words. ‘Current 
events” are read to a spiritless class with little recognition of 
what constitutes news. There is still the agonized declamation, 
the characterless “reading,” and the ever stale and questionable 
joke list. Do away with all this. If there must be a “Literary 
Society”, create two rival societies in the senior class, making 
membership the reward of excellent class work, and keeping the 
work consistent with the minds handling it. If the lower classes 
clamor for this sort of organization, lay the emphasis on mere 
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class organization. Permit the class to revel in this sense of 
unity; develop in them the spirit of practical social service by 
providing opportunities for civic and charitable enterprise. Give 
the hour devoted to this work to tactful lessons in ethics and 
patriotism. Make the work aid their English by establishing 
reading circles, exchanging ideas in discussion. Make it aid 
their history by instituting realistic trips to foreign shores, under 
the tutelage of maps, time-tables, pictures, anecdotes, and legends. 
Make the literary society responsible for the correct observance 
of national holidays. Jn this way pupils will receive true intel- 
lectual culture, and a livelier and more beneficial sense of class 
unity, with higher zeal for practical altruism. 

This brings us to our next topic, the function and treatment 
of festivals, All are agreed that the conventional methods of im- 
pressing on pupils the salient facts about the Thanksgiving season, 
Washington, Lincoln, and the Civil War, are exhausted. We still 
ransack the libraries for new “pieces to speak”; we listen to the 
same misguided orators or yawn over the perennial anecdotes 
of veterans. Why not stop this too? It is high time we tried 
something else. Surely we all recognize the significance of these 
occasions. Indeed, many schools add to the above, Peace Day, 
Christmas and Easter observance, May Day, Harvest Home, Flag 
Day, Patriot’s Day, etc. We all know that only through these 
occasions are we led to that solemn sense of the sacredness of the 
past, the heritage of its heroes and wise men, and that radical 
continuity we take such infinite pains to preserve. Let us, then, 
give this work greater and more intelligent zeal. Render unto 
the church and the city what is theirs, but let the schools select 
only those celebrations its wise democracy can best exemplify, 
striving each year for clearer and more desirable portraiture. 
There is abundant evidence that revivals of historic scenes, re- 
productions of celebrated events, pageants, tableau representation 
of crucial instances in national and literary history, contrasts in 
ancient and modern conditions, are fast supplanting the conven- 
tional celebrations of the past. Let this, then, be the modern 
form of festival day observance. Let the teachers codperate with 
the pupils; let the music, art, and manual training departments 
lend a hand, and out of wholly local conditions the most inspiring 
and memorable events can be reproduced, and most instructive 
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lessons taught. It takes work; but it is worth it, even if only 
one festival a year be considered. Each succeeding year can wit- 
ness new attempts in untrod fields. 

The place of dramatics in the high school program is the next 
logical consideration, being, as it is, but an emanation and en- 
largement of the modern spirit of festival celebration. Dramatics 
have won a recognized place in high school work. Not a school 
but what offers to the admiring 1 blic some amateur production 
during the school year. In many schools all classes have their 
“play”, and the efforts to make the enterprise successful and 
artistic are often most elaborate and professional. The ban has 
been taken from the drama, now that we recognize its educational 
value. Obviously the best way to study Shakespeare is to study 
him; the development of much that we hold sacred in church, 
society, and state is best apprehended by a study of the history of 
the drama. School dramatics not only serve all the interests of 
elocution, and more intelligently all the habits of mind and ex- 
pression it is the opportunity of public speaking to produce, but 
a great deal more. The complex demands made upon one in act- 
ing, the mental alertness, the initiative, esprit de corps, enter- 
prise, bodily and facial movement, the close study of human na- 
ture required, the obligation to put oneself in another’s place, 
and the general versatile adaptability demanded are of the greatest 
consequence in making a person conscious of his powers, adept in 
using them, and full of the knowledge of life and human nature. 
If you would have pupils kind, honest, charitable, winsome, vir- 
tuous, high-minded, and unselfish, let them study these qualities 
as portrayed in famous characters of drama. If you would have 
them shun malice, theft, dishonor, self-seeking, craft, and hy- 
pocrisy, let them portray these attributes, and they will be for- 
ever after anathema to them. 

In order to get the best results it is advisable that schools pre- 
scribe the place of dramaties in their work and adhere to the 
plan best suited to given conditions, Generally speaking two 
plays a year are sufficient; with a policy of one, better work can 
be done and no other department or interest hampered. The 
play should be given by members of the senior class, or by the 
Dramatic Society of the school. In every case some competent 
English teacher should have charge—never a professional, unless 
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incidentally, There is no objection to employing a local theatre 
where school conditions are inadequate, but the spirit of the work 
should be distinctly amateur and scholastic, and therefore under 
complete scholastic control. Types of plays to be given will vary 
with conditions. From “The Private Secretary” to “Antigone” 
is a far cry, yet some schools seem capable of giving only the 
former, while the latter in other schools is a natural outlet for 
this work. In the main, there is little value in the farce, melo- 
drama, or any other form of concentrated piffle which strew the 
pages of the amateur play publisher, though real comedy, com- 
pelling a practical knowledge of certain essential human traits is 
commended. Far better the spiritual culture derived in inter- 
preting what will always be beautiful because of its austere 
elusiveness, than easily comprehended sentimentality or buf- 
foonery. 

And there should be some objective in any school giving such 
an amount of time for such work—something ulterior, something 
more commendable than reanimating a depleted class treasury, 
or providing for some lark or “spread.” Let a substantial admis- 
sion fee be charged, and, when expenses are paid, let the money 
go to the school as a class memorial for decorating the school 
walls, providing books for the school library, endowing a course 
of study, a scholarship, or a lecture course. Young people are 
easily aroused to the benefits of such social service; they are bet- 
ter off in spirit, and the school is better off in equipment and 
kindly regard. Before this phase of the matter is closed a word 
should be added about dramatizations. Much valuable work in 
dramatics can be done by the pupils themselves in dramatizing 
classics, such as Tennyson’s “The Princess”, Scott’s “The Lady 
of the Lake”, Blackmore’s “Lorna Doone’’, ete. Often the most 
sensible review of a text is to have various sections memorized 
and recited in dialogue form before the class. Even here much 
time may be profitably spent in perfecting details, to the fuller 
joy and profit of all participants. The drama is here to stay. It 
is foolish to combat the theatre as a social force. A sane and 
healthy course in this study in the schools will develop more useful 
personalities and will lead to right conceptions and treatment of 
the drama in community life, will produce greater intelligence 
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and taste in the choice of plays, and will be the right sort of 
moral force in furthering the best interests of people. 

It is difficult to recommend a list of books on all these subjects 
which will please all. Tastes differ; conditions differ, and the 
number of books extant is beyond compute. The following bib- 
liography, however, is chosen because it contains material with 
which teachers are acquainted. It will be noticed that the books 
are arranged according to departments of work, that some maga- 
zines and magazine articles are mentioned, and that some spe- 
cific “pieces” and plays are recommended. 

DECLAMATIONS. “How to Speak in Public’, Grenville 
Kleiser, Funk & Wagnalls. ‘How to Read and Declaim”, the 
same. ‘How to Develop Personality”, the same. ‘Handbook of 
Best Readings’, Clark, Scribner’s. Shoemaker’s Collections, 
Penn. Pub. Co. “School Speaker”, Hyde, Ginn & Co. “The 
Speaking Voice”, Everts, Harpers. “The Province of Expres- 
sion”, Curry, Boston School of Expression. ‘‘High School Educa- 
tion”, Johnston, Scribner’s, (which contains an ample bibliogra- 
phy.) Scenes from “The Tale of Two Cities”, ‘Lorna Doone”, 
“The Idylls of the King”, “Julius Cesar’, “Henry V’’, Browning’s 
poems, Milton’s “Paradise Lost’, Longfellow’s “‘Morituri Saluta- 
mus”, The Book of Ruth, “London”, by Lamb, scenes from mod- 
ern historical novels, or dramatic short story writers, such as 
London, Kipling, or Bennett, scenes from the Greek tragedies, 
etc. 

PUBLIC SPEAKING. “Public Speaking”, Shurter, Allyn 
& Bacon. “Argument and Debate’, Duncan, Denney, McKinney, 
the American Book Co.. “Oral Composition”, Epucation, 31: 
449. “Power to Think Straight”, Nation, 91: 333. ‘Forms 
of Public Address”, Baker, Ginn & Co. ‘“Extemporaneous Ora- 
tory’, Buckley, Methuen. “Hints on Writing and Speech Mak- 
ing”, Higginson, Longmans. ‘How to Gesture’, Ott, Hinds & 
Noble. “The World’s Famous Orations”, Bryan, Funk & Wag- 
nalls. ‘Select Orations Illustrating American History”, Hard- 
ing, Macmillan. ‘Intercollegiate Debates”, Pearson, Hinds & 
Noble. The Speaker, a quarterly magazine by Pearson. ‘Mas- 
terpieces of Modern Oratory”, Shurter, Ginn & Co. ‘How to 
Attract and Hold an Audience’, Esenwein, Hinds & Noble. 
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“Essentials of Public Speaking for Secondary Schools”, Fulton 
and Trueblood, Ginn & Co. 

FESTIVALS. “Play”, Angell, Little, Brown & Co. “Folk 
Dances”, Burchenal, Boston Music Co. “Book of Days’, Cham- 
bers. “The Dramatic Festival”, Craig, Putnam’s. “Holy Days 
and Holidays”, Deem, Funk & Wagnalls. “Historical Pageants”, 
Miller. “Festival”, Chubb, Cyclopedia of Education, Vol. II. 
“Types of School Festivals’, Manny, Elementary School Teacher, 
March, 1907. “Holiday Selections”, Rice. “Folk Festivals” 
Needham. ‘Festivals and Plays’, Chubb, Harpers. 

DRAMATICS. “The Drama, its Laws and Technique”, 
Woodbridge. “Study of the Drama”, Matthews. ‘“Dramatiza- 
tions of Novels”, Matthews. “Dramatizations”, Wilstach, The 
Dial, 33:5. “The Art of Playwriting’, Hennequin. “The Ameri- 
ean Playwright”, W. T. Price. A few modern plays: “Mice 
and Men’, “An American Citizen’, “Lend me Five Shiilings’’, 
“Nephew or Uncle”, “Mistress Penelope”. Of course Shakes- 
peare, Goldsmith, Sheridan, Tennyson, Longfellow, Howells, a 
little of the Greek; Jones, and Ibsen. 
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What Does it Cost to Build a College ?* 


Prorressor Watuace N. Srearns, Farco CoLiece, 


Fareo, Nortu Daxora. 


MICHIE T’ may seem strange that one duly occupied should 
turn aside to discuss this theme. The anomaly, 
| however, may be explained by the fact that such 
matters were for a time our portion, by the fact 
wines toat there is an ever-present effort to multiply col- 
leges at the expense of merit, and, further, by the 
fact that the question has been squarely put— 
MMMM << What does it cost to found a college ?” 

The problem is three-fold: endowment, plant, and maintenance. 
It stands to reason that success depends upon a live community 
comfortably housed and put above the worry attendant upon un- 
certainty. We begin in reverse order the consideration of the 
items mentioned above. After all, a college faculty is not to be 
built up by creating places and then filling them, but rather by 
securing the services of able men. Allowance must be made, 
however, for a few standard professorships, covering subjects fun- 
damental to the work of such an institution. We venture the 
following, for example, as a minimum list: 
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Professor Instructor 
Physics and Chemistry......... pied 1 1 
Mathematics and Astronomy........... 
Zoology, Botany, Geology..:.......... 
American History, Economics.......... 
Huropean Tistory.....ccvcvcccecces oe 
English Literature, kee aeerne mies yew 
Rhetoric, English Composition, . ieee 
Modern Languages and Literature. oe 
Ancient Languages and Literature..... ‘ 
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* We are reprinting this article from the June number of “Education” be- 
cause of a most unfortunate blunder whereby the drawing prepared bv Prof. 
Stearns and constituting an essential part of his article, was omitted in that 
number. It is one of those unaccountable and inexcusable blunders which oc- 
casionally happen in printing and editorial offices. We have no self justification 
to offer for its occurrence; but we make what amends we can to the author and 
to our readers, by publishing the article in proper form at this first available 


opportunity. 
—Editor of ‘‘Education.”’ 
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Philosophy, Sociology, Ethies.......... 1 
Education, Psychology...............- 1 
Biblical Literature, Ancient History, Re- 

ligious Education... .....0....ses000. 1 
ee re bows 1 
Household Science.......... rinwkeewNs 1 
Te Tee Tee eee 1 
Physical Director for Men, College Phy- 

SL eer eae k ean ees (ienwene 1 
Physical Director for Women, College 

ND: Na bie Keamwaeeaniena oeks ‘ 1 


We thus have a total of fourteen professors and six instructors 
of some rank below that of full professor. Allowing for a mini- 
mum of $1500 a year for a professorship, and $1000 a year for an 
instructorship, we have a total as follows: 


I ch Ainge iik aka inane take a eke ae iin iW wee kt 2,500.00 
i NS HE ig icles Gales eee nee awoke 21,000.00 
ey inet cbc dnb Wawaaeaw ones owas 6,000.00 
Additional Service: 
Engineer (and fitter) at $75 a month.............. 900.00 
Supt. of Buildings, Carpenter, at $50.............. 600.00 
Total, $31,000.00 


To the above must be added for fuel, upkeep of buildings, jani- 
tor service, stationery and stenographic service, telephone, repairs, 
support of libraries and laboratories, insurance, advertising, and 
kindred expenses, say $9,000.00. A prosperous conservatory 
would soon be self-supporting, and need not be added to necessary 
provisions in the budget. Total $40,000.00, ® 

Buildings and grounds should be so arranged as to provide in 
advance for growth, unity in design, and changing conditions. A 
twenty-acre campus is a modest estimate. Else there will ere 
long be a jumble of buildings, a cluttered up campus, and dis- 
torted prospect due to changing plans. The buildings of a college 
group about five points: Library, Laboratory and Recitation, Dor- 
mitory, Recreation, and Worship and Assembly. An ideal ar- 
rangement might be: * 


*A start could be made with buildings 3, 4, 9 (power house). The next to 
be added would be 2, 6, and 7. 
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The character of the construction of the buildings must be 
considered. In America we are too fond of building up to be 
burned down. Better a slower growth materially, and a better 
product. The time is soon here when nothing less than fireproof 
construction will be tolerated. For the less important structures 
slow-burning construction might do. The provision of heat and 
light from a central plant—the only wise, economical method— 
reduces danger and risk to a minimum. 

From the outset there should be an effort made at uniformity 
in style and plan. This is not a luxury, but a sane attempt at 
economy. Perhaps no style of architecture more fully combines 
simplicity, dignity, economy, and usefulness than the Jacobean, 
a mode of architecture gaining favor and currency. 

A last step, and most important, is endowment. Gifts, plans, 
hopes, and success all depend on the idea of permanence. Show 
men of wealth that there is room and a need and the promise 
of enduring, and gifts will follow. Show the public that there is 
an assurance of permanence; and students will enroll. Demon- 
strate an ability to maintain excellence in standards and work, 
and success is assured. Our budget, $40,000 calls for adjust- 
ment. An enrollment of two hundred students, we will assume, 
in Arts at an annual tuition and incidental fee of twenty-five 
dollars: 
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ee Ie Ce ir bieeiane vet eeeerees $5,000.00 
100 students in dormitories at $8 a mo. for 10 months,. 8,000.00 


$13,000.00 
$40,000 (budget) — $13,000 = $27,000. 
$27,000 on the five per cent. basis = $27,000 K 20 = $540,000, 
necessary endowment. 
Buildings should represent memorials. The best way to re- 
member the departed is to render a service to the living. LEsti- 
mated cost of buildings as per plan: 


Sh SM, 6 eh GOBIND non cs sicic ic insiveswand 250,000.00 
IID ooo ick osx acnvdnnsesde¥eeses 80,000.00 
SO cic cick cnedunacereeiunwnns 50,000.00 
Total, $380,000.00 
ee NS NIE 5 6 as sinisis Knee sabia wownad's 20,000.00 
Total plant, $400,000.00 
 iaiic Seta dian dese Abe ew kw eee $540,000.00 
Grand total, $940,000.00 


It is easy to work out the problem on paper. To many a 
struggling college president this plan may seem chimerical. But 
figures cannot lie. The plain facts cannot be dodged or eluded. 
And wise management and careful economy will yet be needed 
to save a working margin for library and laboratories—the heart 
and lungs of a college worthy of a name. 
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Tito, The Unresisting 


By Giisert Cosuticn, Universiry or Nortn Daxora. 


ames T was a sound thinker that defined a scoundrel as 


5 = one who follows the line of least resistance. This 
g I G path, as Rudolf Dircks has said, is the one con- 
= = stantly traveled by Tito. In him George Eliot has, 
Zum8Eun«e given us more than what Swinburne calls “the 
= = anatomical demonstration of every process through 
z = which a soul may pass in the course of decompo- 
 armncominani cg ” 


sition;” more than a “thorough and triumphant 
exposition of spiritual decay”: she has sounded a warning against 
evil that, even in the absence of malice, can spring from an un- 
swerving obedience to the dictates of selfishness. “What, looked 
at closely, is the end of life,” he asks himself, “but to extract the 
utmost sum of pleasure?’ He wants “his world cushioned with 
velvet”—and cares little how he secures the upholstery. 

The author clearly reveals her purpose in portraying Tito when 
she puts into the mouth of Romola this summary of his character: 
“T believe, when I first knew him, he never thought of anything 
cruel or base. But because he tried to slip away from everything 
that was unpleasant, and cared for nothing else so much as his 
own safety, he came at last to commit some of the basest deeds 
-—such as make men infamous.” 

It is probably the betrayal of this purpose that Swinburne has 
in mind when, without giving reasons, he complains of “the 
preacher’s or lecturer’s aim” in the characterization of Tito. 
Though there may occur betrayals of this nature, they can 
scarcely be said at any time to offend literary taste. We must 
grant the novelist some latitude, else we shall have a chronicle 
and not a piece of fiction. 

In the beginning, Tito is neither good nor bad; he is merely 
untempted. But his inate selfishness, bolstered by a dangerous 
philosophy of life, furnishes a ready field for moral disintegra- 
tion. The pressure of circumstances soon forces him to base 
deeds; and these deeds in turn react upon his character. As the 
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net draws tighter, he is driven to more desperate measures; and 
with each downward step, the next becomes easier. He simply 
falls according to the nemo repente principle. 

It is interesting to note how the author adjusts the temptation 
to the necessity, and the man to both. A first, Baldassarre is 
probably dead: why engage in a fruitless search? By the time 
news comes that his former guardian is alive, Tito has convinced 
himself that there is no call of duty in that direction, Warned 
by his encounter with Fra Luca, he disposes of the last ring in 
order to prevent a similar recognition in the future. When the 
prisoner clutches his arm, Tito feels that he has burned his 
bridges behind him, and the impulse is to say: “A madman, 
surely.” Similarly, it is self-preservation that, during the Ru- 
cellai supper, forces him again to deny his foster father. This 
time, however, he is driven to the unpleasant necessity of caus- 
ing Baldassarre’s imprisonment. But he does not even debate 
the matter: frequent friction with the moral law has made him 
quite callous. 

In Tito’s relations with Tessa, a similar process is followed: 
a pleasant acquaintance; the mock marriage, celebrated when he 
believes that his real love is hopeless; and finally, the partial ful- 
filment of the marital vows in order to avoid another unpleasant- 
ness—that of disappointing the poor, trusting contadina. 

He is alienated from Romola in the same way. At first he neg- 
lects her in order to pursue his selfish pleasures; he sells her 
father’s library to provide the means for a possible flight from 
Florence ; he resolves to desert her when he finds that the nobility 
of her nature is likely to interfere with his political intrigues. 

And in these intrigues his conduct is governed by the same prin- 
ciple—ill-will against no man, but safety and self-aggrandize- 
ment at all costs. While in the employ of the Piagnoni he acts 
as agent of the Mediceans so that “whatever party comes upper- 
most, he may be secure of favor and money.” For this reason 
he aids the Arrabbiati against Savonarola. Later, in self-defense 
he betrays his Medicean friends. In that final dastardly coup 
against the Dominican, he is again guided by the ultima ratio 
of all his actions—self-preservation. He expects by this treacher- 
ous act to insure his early departure from Florence: “many cir- 
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cumstances besides his own weariness of the place told him that 
it was time to be gone.” 

Dircks puts this question: ‘A slight divergence in the line of 
fate, and might not Tito have developed into a responsible and 
honorable manhood; or was he like a beautiful flower which can 
distil nothing but corruption and poison?’ The first alternative 
seems hardly possible, unless we can imagine a life in which there 
is no unpleasantness to be avoided at the expense of virtue. Is 
there any condition of life devoid of temptations to selfishness ? 
Are we to believe that a man “destitute of that dread . . . felt 
by the mass of mankind simply as a vague fear at anything 
which is called wrong-doing” could ever have a “line of fate’’ 
that would lead him to an “honorable manhood ?” 


The Creed of an American Schoolboy 


Marion FRANCES Brown, Boston, Mass. 


I BELIEVE in my country and my state, in the nobility and purity of 
American men and women, and in the greatness of American 
heroes of yesterday and today. 


I BELreveE in the right and justice of submitting myself willingly to 
all authority higher than my own:—to the laws of my country, 
my state, and my community, and to the will of my parents 
and my teachers. 


I Beieve in the strength of union, in noble and lasting friendships, 
and in the beauty of loyalty and love. 


I BeLieve in truth and kindness, in the efficacy of education, in 
war when the cause is just and in love for peace at all times. 


I Betreve that it lies within my power, by being true to myself and 
to my principles, to help place the America of the future upon 
a higher pedestal than she has ever been before. 


I BeLieveE that the boys and girls of today shall become noble men 
and women of a great tomorrow, and that the American Nation 
shall stand first and foremost in the onward march of humanity. 





Economy in the Kindergarten 


By Annie Cooutipce Rust, FroEBsEL Scuoor or KInDERGARTEN 


Normat Crasses, Boston, Mass. 


pens T is a source of regret that the usual reason why 
= = cities and towns have given up the kindergartens 
5 5 which they have tried as an experiment is this, 
= = namely, “It is too expensive.” Undoubtedly many 
S:0m0c0mm0ee Lave been carried on too expensively and much 
— oS ° = 9 ° ° 

z = against Froebel’s ideas and wishes. One great fact 
= = ar 


= = and truth he wished the child to learn is that in na- 
Fumo tyre nothing is wasted. There is only constant trans- 
formation and change. The fall leaves, for instance, which are 
generally spoken of as “dead” (a wrong term to use before the 
child at any time) the little child should learn to think of as 
having finished their work on the trees and bushes, thus making 
the whole world beautiful; but as now fulfilling another mission 
—that of covering the ground and there not only serving as a 
protection to the plants, but also gradually mingling with the 
soil, and with the help of the earth-worms, becoming ground 
up and enriching the soil, thus helping the growth of the parent 
trees and the new leaves of next spring. They are thus not dead 
or wasted, but simply changed, transformed in the great labora- 
tory of nature. This idea can be illustrated in many ways. In 
regard to the kindergarten, first the child must be considered ; 
for the well-furnished rooms and abundance of material do not 
make the kindergarten. The children, and the life between the 
inspired kindergartner and the children, yes, the unseen life, is 
what makes the kindergarten. The spirit, not the letter, rules. 
It is not a mechanical performance. 

If the child be met in the right way, each one psychologically 
understood, there will be a tremendous saving and economy of 
native energy—of the energizing power, the self-activity, the 
selfhood. If the child has the kindergarten system as a whole at 
least two years, from four to six years of age; or, if a normal 
child, which I am now thinking about, from three to six, instead of 
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just a snatch of it for a few months, it is a strong basis for his 
future study and life work, It will save him three years or more 
in the work following the kindergarten age. Why? Because he 
finds himself, so to speak, or his best self in the kindergarten. 
He is free, self-controlled, through obedience to the laws of his 
nature and the great law of love, which pervades the kindergarten 
to such an extent that the children all absorb this spirit and 
love to do whatever has to be done. They learn to serve others; 
unconsciously each child has found himself, has become self-con- 
trolled, which is the highest form of discipline, enabling him to 
master difficulties, to do the work assigned him in a given time, 
and to love work and choose to do that which is right. He has 
learned how to find out things for himself. This is because the 
true kindergartner shows or tells the child nothing, but leads him 
to discover things. His mind then grasps the object and it is his 
knowledge because it is apperceived. It is assimilated knowledge. 
In other words, he learns how to study, to think, and is then well 
prepared for his primary and other grades. He also learns 
things connectedly, relatively, and sees them as elements of wholes, 
and the relations of wholes to greater wholes. He is gradually led 
from the elementary atomic stage of thought to the next, the rela- 
tive, then to that of totals, totality. This firm basis makes him 
ready for rapid progress, with a clear, definite understanding and 
quick mastery of much that without this help would require a much 
longer time and greater effort and then not be as clearly apper- 
ceived. Here is the economy. Not only the child’s threefold de- 
velopment, physical, mental, moral or spiritual, is secured, but this 
saves at least three years of primary work, with the result that the 
child is harmoniously and beautifully developed, happy, free, real- 
izing his best selfhood, and ready to grow, expand, live. Of course 
at this early age he is unconscious of what it all means for him, but 
he is happy in his so-called “play.” 

Now to return to the material side of the subject, there has 
been and is a great waste of material; which is very unnecessary ; 
and a great saving could be brought about just here by using much 
material that is ordinarily thrown away in waste-baskets, in 
houses and department stores. The children, also, through lack 
of judgment and care, sometimes on the part of the young kinder- 
gartner, waste much material. The material should always be 
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adapted to the individual child’s needs. He must not be allowed 
to have paint, paper, paste, when he does not know how to use 
them. Of course the child has to learn through his own experi- 
ence; but he can be led to use the material in the right way. 
If he does not at first know what to do with it, he must have a 
little at a time and take notice of what he is to do with it. Again 
the immense waste of material in our department stores, of rib- 
‘bon paper of all widths, and the cylinders as well as circular 
plinths for the narrow ribbon, could be most delightfully and 
practically used in the city kindergartens, by some plan or agree- 
ment with these stores. The handling of the different sized cylin- 
ders and their assorting by the children would be a good practical 
experience for them. They could also be used to illustrate much 
that is practical in life. For instance, in connection with an 
object lesson on paper and its manufacture, cylinders of the same 
size are placed in the right position to represent the heated cylin- 
ders over which the paper is passed in the drying process; and 
the final cylinder is shown for the large roll of paper ready for 
use in the printing of newspapers. We could use much of such 
materia] in many different ways, and thus save the city a great 
expense, which expense and waste of material at the same time 
prevents the many children from having this knowledge. These 
children are to be the future citizens and it is a great economy 
to form humanity rather than to reform it. Think what our re- 
formatories cost each year! Again this help in the kindergarten 
leads the child to rightly use much material it comes in contact 
with in all its life. Yet the child is not made prudish, selfish, 
grasping, stingy with what it has. The children love to share what 
they have with others. And the great happiness thus necessarily 
learned becomes a part of their nature. In other words the result 
in the inner life of the child is a certain satisfaction that the 
child receives as a reward for the effort.. Allow me to give an in- 
stance of the practical side of this. A pupil of mine in my Froebel 
School in Boston for children from three to twelve years of age, 
who was in the kindergarten department, had learned to use 
things nicely, and see things separate or related, or possibilities 
in separate things that could be related and made into wholes. 
She would save dainty bits of paper and lace, silk, ete. I 
cannot name the quantity of things she had collected, having a 
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certain place to keep them, which her mother had given her. 
Sometimes her mother would have liked to clean them all out 
and throw them away, but she knew how much the child valued 
them. 

She had used some, but of course kept adding to her store. 
When eight years of age, she was of course better able to use this, 
that, and the other thing from her collection. All of the children 
in the kindergarten had always been led to do original work, cor- 
rect their own mistakes and so fully master their material. This 
led her to use her collection of things to a purpose,—to make 
wholes of things seemingly useless. When eight or nine years 
of age she made some lovely paper dolls with their many different, 
dainty dresses, hats with feathers, and parasols made of the circu- 
lar lace paper which her older sister had given her. A lady was 
very much interested in these dainty things which could not be 
bought in the stores. She was also deeply interested in a large 
fair, to help little children and when this child became interested, 
she “wished to do something for the other little children.” This 
lady gave her the end of one of the tables for her dolls. They 
sold very quickly and if she had had more of them she would 
have been able to sell them. However, she made quite a lot of 
money for the object of the fair, and many mothers were inter- 
ested to have her make some of the dolls for their children, who 
did not know how to make them. Thus we see what was realized 
from the separate things made into wholes. This child did some- 
thing each year for these children at the annual fair. She fur- 
nished many designs that were appropriate, original, dainty 
things, paintings in leather, blotters, ete., ete. This is only one 
instance of what right early education (not training, for this 
refers to animals) will do with the original powers of the child, 
when these are cultivated, not wasted. In a large neighboring 
city, well able to support kindergartens, some years ago, this 
answer was given as a reason for not having any: “They are too 
expensive.” A well-prepared kindergartner happened to notice 
and saved a large box of such material as has been described. 
This material as well as the box was put to use in a kindergarten 
of good size for two school years, thus saving the city expense. 
“Tf this large kindergarten could be so well run why we must 
have them,” said some of those other citizens who had called 
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kindergartens “tco expensive.” Each young woman and young 
man, in being trained for life, should learn this great lesson of 
nice economy in little things, thus saving much of the world’s 
great amount of unhappiness and waste; and the greater lesson of 
economy of the great powers of the self, the conservation of en- 
ergy, and time. From the great book of nature always open be- 
fore us we should learn this lesson. She is ever our teacher. 

The World, the Universe is the school-room, the book of nature, 
the text book which should be carefully and continually studied. 


To a Blooming Agave. 
(The “ Century Plant,” which dies after blooming.) 


O desert queen, a patient century’s sun, 
In thy heart hoarded, beaming in thy bloom, 
How happy now in mothering light to womb 
A myriad lives by love from death’s deep won, 
Then, martyr-stern, the long, slow cycle run, 
In sacrificial flower-fire consume !— 
How blest to die thus—spared the piteous doom 
Of lingering, empty, drained by service done— 
Slain by sweet pang of blooming, life compact, 
All strength and beauty in one splendid act 
That justifies! Not in thy swords wert thou, 
Nor void years: thou didst live for these full hours, 
For tender ministry of infant flowers: 
What matter that thy soul was hid till now? 


Stokely S. Fisher. 
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Examination Questions on Gray’s “Elegy” 
MAUD E. KINGSLEY. 


1. Give an account of Thomas Gray and his poetry. What was 
the characteristic feature of the poetry of his era? How did his 
poetry differ from that of his contemporaries? What unique position 
does he hold among English poets? ‘To what is this position due? 

2. Comment upon Gray’s use of epithet in the Hlegy. Rewrite 
stanza 2 leaving out the epithets and comment upon the result. Dis- 
cuss the meaning of each epithet in stanza 2 and their value as a whole. 

3. How much material for “the short and simple annals of the 
poor’ do you find in stanzas 5, 6, 7? Write an imaginary descrip- 
tion of the hamlet and its inhabitants, using this material. 

4. Study the sentence structure of stanza 4. Rewrite it, changing 
it to the direct order. Rewrite stanza 7 in your own words. 

5. Reproduce in your own words Gray’s reflections on the traa- 
sitoriness of all things. Is the general tone of these reflections 
“depressed” or “exalted” ? 

6. Explain the connection of each of the following lines with 
the rest of the poem:—The paths of glory lead but to the grave; 
The short and simple annals of the poor; And waste its sweetness 
on the desert air; Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife; 
Fair Science frowned not on his humble birth. 

7. Describe in detail two scenes presented to you in the Exney. 

8. Could Milton in any environment have been mute and m- 
glorious, or would he have created opportunities for himself? Dis- 
cuss at some length. 

9. Describe the attitude of the times towards Cromwell. How 
ig this made apparent in he Eteay? What other historical ali: sicns 
do you find in the text? In this connection, explain lines 72 and 72. 

10. A certsin critic has characterized Gray’s “Elegy” as “a string 
of divine truisms.” What does the critic mean? 

11. Point out passages in the text that are “curiously studded with 
smagery.” Discuss the use of imagery throughout the poem illus- 
trating your discussion with quotations from the text. 

12. Enumerate the leading thoughts of the poem. Designate the 
stanzas which contain each thought. Collect the stanzas into groups. 

13. Amplify the expression (1) The little tyrant of his fields 
withstood; (2) The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 

14. Rewrite in your own words stanzas 4, 7, 13, 18, 22, 23. 

15. What specific terms does Gray use for the general terms a 
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saint, a mighty ruler, a great poet? What effect is produced by this 
employment of specific for general terms? 

16. Point out examples of rhetorical effect produced by the use 
of the interrogative form. Change all such interrogative sentences 
into statements. 

17. Show the manner in which the “lot” of the “rude forefathers” 
confined their crimes. 

18. Enumerate the advantages and disadvantages of the lot of 
the rude forefathers of the hamlet. According to our poet, what is 
the price of worldly greatness? Quote the stanza in which the poet 
summarizes the lowly condition of those buried in this country 
churchyard. 

19. In stanza 24, is Gray thinking of himself or of the humble 
writer of the rustic epitaphs? Discuss the question at length. 

20. How far do you think that the parallel which the poet draws 
between the life of an obscure village and the larger life of the world 
is practically justified? Discuss at length. 











American Notes—Editorial 


The discussion of vocational versus cultural education continues 
to occupy the attention of those who speak and write upon educa- 
tional subjects; and the swing of the pendulum toward vocational 
training is still strong. The age is a practical one. Immediate 
effects and close-at-hand values appeal to the masses, who, after all, 
are the power to be reckoned with. They are the ones who furnish 
the chzldren to be educated and the money with which to pay the bills. 
There is undoubtedly a clear call from the people to the educators to 
furnish schooling that will fit the boys and girls for their jobs. More 
than ninety percent of these will go directly from school to business, 
the trades, or to some practical vocation, and they must be trained in 
the schools so that they will stand a good chance of becoming self- 
supporting and able to make a real though humble contribution to 
human welfare from the start. Certain studies, books, tools and 
appliances will secure this result. Other kinds of instruction fur- 
nish values that are remote and difficult to estimate. So the tendency 
is to eliminate the latter and substitute that which can be seen and 
handled. Educators must not underestimate the significance of this 
popular demand. But no more is it necessary or wise to overestimate 
it. Culture still remains the great prize, the ultimate end of the 
educational process if we only make the meaning of the word culture 
broad enough. Culture is the appropriation by the individual of the 
accumulated experience of the race. For ages man has been learning 
how to live. His training has been immensely costly. But he has 
learned many things that are worth the price he has paid for them. 
Much of this comes to each individual almost without effort. He in- 
herits it or absorbs it. But for some of the best of it he must 
consciously strive. It is not to be had for the asking. It is imbedded 
in the literature of the ages, embalmed in many different languages, 
hidden away in the archives of many arts and sciences. He must dis- 
cipline his faculties by severe studies, he must cultivate his taste, de- 
velop his scent for error, strengthen his grip on truth, win self control 
by wrestling with many a hard and elusive problem, before he can lay 
claim to any large degree of culture. We have all been fashioned for 
a larger life than we have attained and no man is cultivated who is not 
growing. This larger vision must be given to our young people in 
their school days. They must get a conception of life that is not 
limited by the sales counter or the tool chest. If they do not get it in 
school the probability is that they will never get it. The people, the 
masses, who are just now so insistent on a practical education are 
going to see by and by that if their children do not get this life-giving 
vision before thev enter the machine shop or the counting room they 
will remain forever mere cogs in a wheel, mere automatons and never 
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come into their birthright. The pendulum is having its strong swing 
now to the vocational side. It will presently steady down to a moderate 
rhythm that will mean a just balance between bread and butter and 
the humanities. Both are good, and needful. Our present duty is to 
remember the saying of the wise counsellor who said “These ought ye 
to have done and not to leave the other undone.” 


We would not add to the burdens of the already over-burdened 
teachers, but we nevertheless venture to call attention to an often for- 
gotten or overlooked responsibility which in the nature of things does 
rest upon them. We refer to their responsibility for the general edu- 
cational intelligence of the community in which they are doing their 
work. ‘This is the same kind of responsibility that the college-bred 
man or woman has for the community in which he takes up his abode 
after having enjoyed the privileges of a higher education than the 
majority of his fellow citizens. Or it may “be compared to the re- 
sponsibility of the clergy of a given city or town for the moral senti- 
ments and standards of the people among whom they live and labor. 
The teachers of a given locality should see to it that the parents and 
citizens generally are at least as well informed in regar? to modern 
educationa! progress as they are about the mutations of the stock mar- 
ket, details of society events, and the successes or failures of base ball 
nines. 

It must be confessed that there is on every hand a woeful lack of 
interest in the schools on the part of parents. This arises partly from 
a complete ignorance of what is going on in the educational life of 
today. The fact has not yet been realized by the majority of people 
that education is a great profession with its own scientific laws, its 
literature, its methods, which are all vitally related to the success or 
failure of their own lives and the lives of their children as well as that 
of the nation and of the race itself. These truths must be brought 
home to the consciousness of the majority by the efforts of the minor- 
ity who have seen them. By thought and effort, by an acceptance of 
this real responsibility, by personal conversation and public speaking 
and writing, by and through parents’ associations, teachers’ meetings 
and various educational gatherings, the teachers of America must 
break the bonds of ignorance and indifference and create an educa- 
tional public sentiment that shall be adequate, progressive, uplifting. 
This is a part of their work, a real responsibility for which they must 
be held accountable. 


The National Council of Teachers of English has appointed a 
Committee of five to investigate the status of the present study and 
teaching of the English branches in the country schools of the United 
States, and to suggest methods for improving the conditions as found. 
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The committee consists of Mr. Walter Barnes, Chairman of the 
Glenville Normal School, Glenville, W. Va.; Dr. Harold W. Foght, 
specialist in rural education, of the Bureau or Education, Washington, 
D. C.; Mr. J. W. Dinsmore of the Kent Normal School, Kent, Ohio; 
Miss Mabel Carney, of the Illinois State Normal University, Normal, 
Ill., and Miss Florence M. Lane, of the First District Normal School, 
Kirksville, Mo. The committee has sent out questionaires to the 
State Department of Schools of the various states, which will serve as 
the basis for the investigation and for the recommendations for im- 
provement in the pedagogy of this important series of branches. 
This, the first comprehensive study in this field, is significant of the 
attention that the rural school is receiving from students of educa- 
tional problems. The Committee’s report will probably be made at 
the Thanksgiving meeting of the Council, after which it will be 
published. 


The Auditor of the state of Ohio announces that a monthly article 
will be issued describing the activities of the various state departments 
and institutions. The one for July is devoted to Wilberforce Univer- 
sity and deals with the progress that has been made in Ohio in the 
education of the colored race. It points out the fact that we hear 
so much about Negro illiteracy in America that few realize what re- 
markable progress the race has made, especially during the past score 
of years. When we contemplate the past condition of the Afro-Ameri- 
can and consider the blighting effects mentally and morally of two 
hundred and fifty years of servitude, when we remember that slaves 
were treated as animals and deprived of all educational opportunities 
and that in most southern states it was a crime to teach a Negro his 
letters; and when, also, we recall that even in the north they were 
excluded from the public schools, it is truly remarkable the progress 
the race has made since liberated. Considering the fact that the civil 
war freed four million Negroes who were absolutely illiterate and 
perfectly destitute, the story of their educational progress since is in 
many respects the most marvelous chapter in the history of American 
civilization. 

The first move to furnish a seminary of learning for the colored 
race in Ohio originated with Daniel A. Payne, a self-educated negro 
of Charleston, S. C. As a result of his efforts Union Seminary, near 
Columbus, was organized in 1844. That Payne was one of the great 
benefactors of his race and had rare foresight is shown by the fact 
that the school was started on the manual training plan. Union 
Seminary, by reason of location and other circumstances, made slow 
growth but it was the pioneer and contributed largely to the founding 
of Wilberforce University and was finally in 1863 consolidated with 
the latter institution. While there are numerous. small colleges, there 
are only about a half-dozen great universities in America for the 
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higher education of the Negro race—Atlanta University, Fisk at 
Nashville, Howard at Washington, Shaw at Releigh, Leland at New 
Orleans and Wilberforce at Xenia—and Wilberforce stands at the 
head of the list. 


Notes from Various Sources Worth Reproducing in Brief. 


Chapters on “Roman Catholic Schools,” “Typical Health-Teach- 
ing Agencies of the United States,” and “Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions” are special features of the annual report of the United States 
Commissioner of Education, just issued. 


Every high school graduate in Nebraska receives a letter from the 
University of Nebraska congratulating him on his graduation and 
urging him to consider the advantages offered by the State University. 


A vocational summer school, with practical men and women in 
charge of it, was in operation in Baltimore, Md., this year. Print- 
ing and woodwork were among the subjects taught the boys; the girls 
had cooking, sewing, and other household branches. 


The National Kindergarten College, in Chicago, devoted a large 
part of its summer program to the methods of Dr. Montessori. Two 
of Dr. Montessori’s graduate students, who have spent over a year 
with her in Rome, had charge of the practice work with the children. 


Kindergartens in Worcester, Mass., cost on an average $31.56 per 
pupil for the year; elementary grades, cost $34.01; high school, $66.50. 


One-tenth of all the public school teachers in New Jersey were 
engaged in professional study at summer schools this year. ‘There 
were over 300 at Ruters College alone, attending the first summer 
session ever held by the State College. Three other summer schools for 
teachers have recently been established by State appropriations. Be- 
sides indicating a resolve to raise the standand of teaching, the move- 
ment marks the beginning of closer relations between Rutgers College 
and the general educational needs of the State. 


Miss Sarah Louise Arnold, the dean of Simmons College and 
formerly supervisor of schools of Boston, has been re-elected presi- 
dent of the American Home Economics Association. Miss Arnold 
is actively interested in many other educational problems besides those 
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directly connected with her work at Simmons and is the author of a 
number of very successful elementary school textbooks, among them 
the “Mother Tongue” series of language books, largely used in English 
as well as American schools. Miss Arnold’s latest interest is the 
preparation of a series of four books for the first four years of school, 
embodying a carefully developed and thorough system of phonics. 
The books are to be copiously illustrated in color and are to have all 
the attractiveness of appearanee of story books. Miss Arnold believes 
that the use of her series wili result not only in a saving of time in 
the subsequent teaching of reading and spelling but also in a much 
surer grasp of these subjects. 


Notwithstanding that life tenure is by no means an accepted 
principle in American school systems, the average term of school 
superintendents in larger cities is much longer than is usually sup- 
posed. In 50 cities of 100,000 population and over the average term 
of service is 744 years. This is in spite of the fact that school super- 
intendents are elected for comparatively short terms, one, two, or three 
years, generally, and to have served long usually means to have with- 
stood many a stiff re-election contest. The tendency is constantly 
toward longer terms and fixed tenure as conductive to efficiency. 


The rapid educational development of the South is indicated by 
the facts just reported by Alabama, that in 1908 there were 50 high 
schools, few of them with courses of more than 3 years in length; 
while now there are 132 institutions doing high school work, all but 
14 of which have full 4-year courses. 





Foreign Notes 


ENGLAND. 


A new Education Bill. The education bill which was prom- 
ised last year by the Liberal government has materialized and 
proves to be only a brief measure for the disposition of what may be 
called an urgency appropriation. The draft regulations accompany- 
ing the bill will place at the disposal of the Board of Education the 
sum of £150,000 ($729,000). Of this £100,000, is to be applied to 
charges for building loans and £50,000 for the relief of local taxes in re- 
gard to medical inspection of school children. Meanwhile, a measure 
is promised at a date not remote which promises to do for interme- 
diate education what the act for 1870 did for elementary. The fore- 
cast of this measure as outlined by the Chief of the Education De- 
partment amazes both friends and foes by reason of its democratic 
and idealistic purposes; but even the most optimistic admit that if 
presented in the House in the form suggested it will be greatly modi- 
fied before success is achieved. 


DEVELOPMENT POLICY. 


The decision to place the Agricultural Instruction Develop- 
ment Fund at the disposal of the Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries has resulted in the transfer of the control of higher 
agricultural education to the same Board. An elaborate scheme has 
been drawn up by that body designed to aid the local education au- 
thorities in the extention and development of agricultural education 
throughout the country. 


INDUSTRIAL INITIATIVE 


An astute critic of technical education in England, in an article 
contributed to the London Times says: 

“Although foreign workmen are not more efficient than our own, 
the United States, Germany, and France are overtaking us in indus- 
trial output * * * Our competitors abroad excel by improving the 
means of production ; in other words, we lack not the skilled mechanic, 
but the inventor. How far is our technical education to blame for 
this result ?” 

In answering this question the writer concludes that the training 
places too much stress upon manual dexterity; he says in this con- 
nection: 

The intuitive faculty (applied to mechanical processes) can, how- 
ever, only be developed by actual manual work. We have to consider, 
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then, how manual work most expeditiously will develop this faculty. 
To make it of national service we have also to combine with it re- 
sourcefulness, self-reliance, and initiative. Above all, we have to de- 
sign the work on lines which will provoke the continual interest 
of the children engaged upon it. * * * We want to train the mind 
rather than the hand—we want the mind to be the governing influence, 


not the nerves and the muscles, except to a comparatively small ex- 
tent. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE CANADIAN COMMISSION. 


The report of the Canadian Royal Commission appointed in 1910 to 
investigate the subject of industrial training and technical education 
carries two recommendations of great interest to the United States. 

In order that the program of elementary education may be ex- 
tended, the commission ask an annual appropriation of $350,000 for 
ten years, and for the entire scheme recommended, the sum of $3,000,- 
000 to be provided annually, for a period of ten years by the Parlia- 
ment of Canada and paid into a Dominion development fund. Both 
funds are to be distributed among the nine Provinces upon an equi- 
table basis. 


FRENCH CULTURE. 


There are indications that England shares with France in the re- 
~~ against philology as the centre of modern humanities. In this 

eaction the methods of French University professors are held up as 
medal to be followed. They have established the standard for mod- 
ern classics, as a subject of University instruction, and in recogni- 
tion of that fact, the faculty of London University has recently been 
reenforced by the creation of two new chairs, one for modern French 
literature and the other for French history, with the intent that the 
subjects shall be pursued after the manner of the Paris Faculties. 

It is interesting to note in this connection the revival of the national 
spirit of France which a few years ago seemed hopelessly decadent. 
This revival is manifest in the current literature and the University 
teachings not less than in the support given to the bill which substi- 
tutes three for two years as the period of obligatory service in camp. 


A New Open-Artr ScHOOL FoR GERMANY. 


The celebration of the 25th anniversary of the accession to the 
throne of the Emperor Wilhelm is to be commemorated in Saar- 
brucken by the establishment of an open-air school. Delicate chil- 
dren are to be chosen from the ordinary schools and sent for about 
eight weeks to the open-air school. They will be taken out by tram 
as near as possible to the outdoor school, where they will be given 
breakfast on arrival. After breakfast lessons will begin, each lesson 
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lasting for half an hour, and alternating with a half-hour rest and 
so on during the morning until dinner time, which will be followed by 
a longer rest. Later in the afternoon the children will play games or 
join in walks, and other excursions, and will be taken back by tram 
after the evening meal. For the carrying out of this plan of work 
it will be necessary to put up a certain number of buildings on the 
spot chosen for the school, comprising a class room, a kitchen, with 
scullery and larder, cloak room, a teachers’ room, a recreation room, 
and dining room. As far as possible the classes will be conducted 
out of doors and the rooms will only be used in bad weather. It is 
proposed to keep the school open during at least half the year, prob- 
ably from May 1 until November 1, which would involve looking after 
the children and providing instruction for about 180 days. T he town 
authorities are intending to open the school with about 50 children, 
and to make provision in building for about 120 or 130. It is esti- 
mated that the cost of feeding 50 children for six months will amount 
to about $2250 and that the total cost for maintaining and staffing 
the school will be about $3000. Although Germany was the original 
home of the open-air school, the first being that opened at Charlot- 
tenburg in 1905, the number of schools of this type has not increased 
very rapidly. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION IN BELGIUM. 


The popular universities in Belguim may be regarded as a form 
of university extention, intended to spread among the people the 
practical knowledge of modern science and the spirit of social unity. 
These purposes are fostered by lectures and by courses of instruction 
for adults given by professors of the University of Brussels and other 
centres. Naturally: the movement for international peace receives 
most hearty support from the leaders of the work and it is one of the 
principal subjects in the conferences arranged for the current vear. 


ScHooL GiRus AT CATRO. 


A school of Domestic Economy for girls has been established at 
Cairo under the auspices of the government. The course of study 
and the conditions of admission to the school are determined by a 
decree of the Khedive and a diploma is instituted which attests the 
completion of the course. 


A, T. 3. 
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Book Notices 


THE BOY MECHANIC. 700 things for boys to do, 480 pages, 700 
articles, 800 illustrations, cloth, Price, $1.50 prepaid. Popular Mechanics 
Magazine, Chicago. 

This is an ideal book for the wide-awake American boy. All the things 
described in this volume have actually been built or experimented with by 
boys. The ideas contained in “The Boy Mechanic” would more than keep a 
boy occupied until he grows up and also be an incentive to original thinking 
and achievement. The most interesting boys’ book. Unlike so many 
other books of a somewhat similar nature, it is not confined to only one 
or a few subjects but describes 700 different things boys can make and do 
in the fields of mechanics, electricity, sports, arts and crafts work, magic, 
etc. An unusually generous book; size 7 by 10 in. and 1% in. thick; 
printed from large, clear type on high grade book paper and durably 
bound in cloth. Attractive four-color cover design. Many hours of enjoy- 
ment are in store for the boy who becomes possessor of this book. Price, 
$1.50, prepaid to any address, 


HEALTH AND THE SCHOOL. By Frances Williston Burks and Jessie 
D. Burks, with an introduction by Frank M. McMurry. D. Appleton & 
Company. Price, $1.50 net. 


This book will be welcomed by parents and teachers. In the form of a 
symposium it gives practical directions tending to secure the health of 
the children while at school. It sets forth the relations existing between 
schools, communities and the public health. The statistics in regard to 
the cost of disease are impressive. 


EDUCATION FOR SOCIAL EFFICIENCY: A STUDY OF THE SOCIAL 
RELATIONS OF EDUCATION. By Irving King, Ph.D. OD. Appleton. 
Price, $1.50 net. 

This book will prove of especial value to teachers and parents. The 
relations of home and school are clearly and cogently set forth. The 
great importance of Parents Associations, the value of sex education, the 
playground and a great variety of other practical subjects are intelli- 
gently presented. The volume contains a vital study of the significance 
of the social movement and its relations to the schools. 


GEORGE ELIOT. By Viola Meynell. Regent Library. F. G. Browne & 
Co. $.90 net. 


The books of the Regent Library cover a wide field of literature. The 
general reader and the busy man who can spare but little time to devote 
to books will find in these carefully chosen volumes of extracts, complete 
summaries of authors, of perennial interest. Though the number of 
reprints of standard authors is large, it is only in the Regent Library 
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that what may be called the continuity of authorship is preserved by the 
system of “links” which indicate the nature and the bulk of the work 
from which the selections are made. The volumes form veritable introduc- 
tions to the authors treated, and are indispensable companion volumes to 
the English Men of Letters and the Great Writers series. Every fact of 
importance in their lives and works will be found referred to. Outside of 
complete editions of any author, no other volumes of selections will be 
found to give so much material and information. Biographical details, a 
handy Bibliography and Icomography, together with expert criticisms of 
famous literary men, make each volume a complete presentation of the 
authar covered. 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY FOR SCHOOLS. By Merritt W. Harper. The 
Macmillan Company. Price, $1.40. 


This book by the Assistant Professor of Animal Husbandry in the State 
College at Cornell, N. Y., fully discusses horses, cattle, sheep, swine and 
poultry, presenting the things every educated person and all those who 
have the use and care of such animals should know. It is a complete 
practical text-book of the subject for use in schools and colleges and by 
farmers. It belongs to The Rural Text-Book Series, edited by Professor L. 
H. Bailey. 


CALLISTA, A SKETCH OF THE THIRD CENTURY. By Cardinal 
Newman. P. J. Kenedy & Sons. Price, $.50 postpaid. 


This book is a historical story which pictures the relations of the 
christian and the heathen worlds in early times. It belongs to a complete 
library of 33 volumes, $12.00; 100 volumes, assorted, $35.00. The Kenedy 
Popular Edition is an entirely new departure in the field of Catholic Book 
Publishing. All are well known books made in attractive styles, well 
printed on good paper and handsomely bound in cloth, with original cover 
designs. The very low price at which they are offered should recommend 
the entire edition to every Catholic Library and to all buyers of books 
for School Prizes. 


PEDAGOGICAL ANTHROPOLOGY. By Maria Montessori, M. D., author 
of “The Montessori Method”, translated by Frederick Taber Cooper. Cloth, 
4to, with many illustrations, diagrams, tables, etc. Frederick A. Stokes 
Company. Price, $3.50 net; postpaid, $3.75. 


The foundation of Montessori’s ideas. Anthropology is based on the 
study of man usually with a view to his origin. Pedagogical anthro- 
pology, according to Dr. Montessori, studies man with a view to his fatare 
development and possible betterment. The only way we may use our 
educational opportunities to the utmost, she believes, is by starting with 
such a scientific study and applying the discoveries to education. #he 
wishes, not to bring about fixed and definite results in the child, but by 
constant study and experiment to assist it to reach its own highest and 
fullest destiny. To learn step by step something of the goal of develop- 
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ment, to learn how this development may be assisted, and to do so by 
scientific methods—these are her aims, 

The book appeals primarily to teachers; but the well informed reader, 
with no special knowledge, can read it with a deep and growing interest. 
Each turn of a page brings some luminous summary of the latest word 
regarding, it may be, plant culture or electrotherapy, or the descent of 
man, or the distribution of races. In short, the busy reader, who has not 
had time to keep up with the manifold human achievement of the past 


decade, will find much enlightenment in the mere obiter dicta of this 
volume. 


HOW TO MASTER THE SPOKEN WORD. By Edwin Gordon Lawrence. 
A. C. McClurg & Co., Publishers. Price, $1.50 net. 

The author’s many years of leadership as a teacher of oratory make 
him an authority in his field of service. 


This book is intended to take 
the place of the living teacher. 


It tells how to gain a good voice, secure 
an efficient delivery, and construct speeches. The value and essentials of 


oratory are made clear, and a course of training is presented. Famous 
orations of the Greek, Roman, and modern orators are given, many of 
them in full, and in some cases accompanied by valuable analyses. The 
work is not only instructive, but emphatically stimulating. 


THE EARTH. ITS SHAPE, SIZE, WEIGHT AND SPIN. By J. H. 
Poynting. Cambridge at the University Press: New York. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. Price, 40 cents. 

It is hard to lay down this fascinating little volume which explains in 
a simple way how the size and shape of the earth have been determined, 
its mass measured and how we know that it rotates with the accuracy of 
a correct time-keeper. The volume belongs to the series of Cambridge 
Manuals of Science and Literature. In the same series we have the fol- 
lowing equally charming volumes. The Vikings, by Allen Mawer, M. A.; 
Ancient-Babylonia, by C. H. W. Johns, Litt. D.; The Story of a Loaf of 
Bread, by T. B. Wood, M. A. 


WEBSTER’S SECONDARY-SCHOOL DICTIONARY. Full buckram, 8vo, 


864 pages. Containing over 70,000 words, with 1,000 illustrations. Price, 
$1.50. American Book Company. 


This new dictionary is based on Webster’s New International Diction- 
ary, and, therefore, conforms to the best present usage. It presents the 
largest number of words and phrases ever included in a school dictionary 
—all those, however new, likely to be needed by any pupil. It is a ref- 
erence book for the reader and a guide in the use of English, both oral 
and written. It fills every requirement that can reasonably be expected 
of a dictionary of moderate size. This new book gives the preference 
to forms of spelling now current in the United States, in cases of doubt 
leaning toward the simpler forms that may be coming into use. In the 
matter of pronunciation such alternatives are included as are in very 
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common use, but the one that is preferred is clearly indicated. Each defi- 
nition is in the form of a specific statement accompanied by one or more 
synonyms, between which careful discimination is made. In addition, 
this dictionary includes an unusual amount of supplementary information 
of value to students: the etymology, syllabication and capitalization of 
words ; many proper names from folklore, mythology, and the Bible; a 
list of prefixes and suffixes; all irregularly inflected forms; rules for 
spelling; 2,329 lists of synonyms, in which 3,518 words are carefully dis- 
criminated; answers to many questions on the use of correct English 
constantly asked by pupils; a guide to pronunciation; abbreviations used 
in writing and printing; a list of 1,200 foreign words and phrases; a 
dictionary of-5,400 proper names of persons and places, etc. 


THE EDUCATION OF TOMORROW. THE ADAPTATION OF SCHOOL 
CURRICULA TO ECONOMIC DEMOCRACY. By Arland D. Weeks, witi 
an introduction by M. V. O’Shea. Sturgis and Walton. Price, $1.25 net. 

This is a timely volume that fully discusses, among other things the 
relative claims of cultural and vocational education. The author is well 
known to readers of Education as he is a frequent contributor to our 
pages. His book will be welcomed as one of the best statements yet pub- 
lished, showing the trend of the educational thought of the day. 


THE GOLDEN DEED BOOK. A SCHOOL READER. By Professor E. 
Hershey Sneath, Dean George Hodges and Associate-Superintendent 
Edward Lawrence Stevens. The Macmillan Company. Price, 55 cents. 


We have already noticed in these pages this splendid Golden Rule Series 
of readers. The authors’ names are a sufficient guarantee of the value 
of the series. There is not a dry, pointless line from cover to cover. No 
method of moral training is better adapted for the public schools than 
the adoption of this series of readers. They will create an atmosphere 
which will be as pure ozone to the moral and spiritual instincts of the soul. 


ANCIENT HISTORY. By Hutton Webster, Ph. D., professor in the 
University of Nebraska. Cloth, 219 illustrations, 53 maps and plans, 
xxvili + 665 pages. Introduction price, $1.50. D. C. Heath & Co. 

Among ancient histories for secondary schools this book is unique. The 
author has made a new and vital treatment of the material. The point of 
view is that of human life. The aspects of history that are of especial 
significance in modern thought are given prominence. The book makes 
the subject worth while for every student. The social, industrial, and 
commercial life of the Ancients is given with exceptional fullmess. Ad- 
mirable balance in the treatment of art, literature, religion, political 
events, and constitutional development has been preserved. The character 
sketches of leading personages are exceptionally attractive. The author 
constantly recognizes the influences of great men as a history-making 
force. The maps and ilustrations are very numerous and are of superior 
quality. 
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THE MAKING OF A TOWN. By President Frank L. McVey of the 
University of North Dakota. A. C. McClurg & Company. 

To match the well known slogan of “the city beautiful,” dwellers in 
smaller towns may now adopt another, such as “the town at its best;” 
for President Frank L. MeVey has just written a manual which is devoted 
to that end. He surveys every activity of the small town—from its morals 
to its budget, from its physical situation to its possible future—and shows 
how, by intelligent community action, all these may be made the most of,— 
the town made more beautiful and healthy, and the citizen’s bank accounts 
made larger. The best forms of government, mayoral, councilmanic, com- 
mission, or corporation are discussed while not only the duties of the 
citizens, but the methods by which the citizens may fulfill their duties, 
are laid down in a way that will make the work a most useful civie guide 
to all who wish to live in better towns, and to all who have been elected to 
make their towns better. 


THE PRINCESS AND THE GOBLIN. (George Macdonald Stories for 
Little Folks.) Simplified by Elizabeth Lewis. With six full page illus- 
trations in color by Maria L, Kirk. J. B. Lippincott Company. Price, 
50 cents net. 


An attractive little book for younger readers who love fairy tales. 


ELEMENTS OF ACCOUNTING. Theory and Practice. By Joseph J. 
Klein, Ph. D., C. P. A. Special Lecturer on Accounting in the School of 
Commerce, Accounts and Finance, New York University. D. Appleton 
& Company. 

This is a valuable text book for high schools, commercial schools and 
for the ambitious bookkeeper. It is comprehensive, clear and up-to-date. 
Supplementary exercises and sample examination papers are supplied 
for practice and review. 


ACADEMIC ALGEBRA. (Wentworth-Smith Mathematical Series). By 
George Wentworth and David Eugene Smith, 12 mo, cloth, 442 pages, 
with diagrams, $1.20. Ginn and Company. 

This book is designed to cover all the topics demanded for entrance to 
college and all the work required for the boy or girl who is preparing 
directly for any trade or industry. It is in every sense a new work and 
is constructed on entirely modern lines. 


MARK TWAIN AND THE HAPPY ISLAND. By Elizabeth Wallace. 
Illustrated. A. C. McClurg & €o., Price $1.00 net. ‘ 

A charming little volume giving a picture of some of the serene days 
in the later life of the great American humorist, in the island of Ber- 
muda. The admirers of Mark Twain (and who does not admire him), 
will welcome this unforeseen addition to the Twain bibliography. 
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CORRELATIONS OF MENTAL ABILITIES. By Benjamin E. Simpson, 
Ph. D. Teachers College, Columbia University. Price, $1.00. 

OLD TESTAMENT STORIES. Edited by James R. Rutland. Silver, 
Burdett & Company. Price, 45 cents. 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY. Selected from the best songs and lyrical 
poems in the English language and arranged with notes by Francis T. 
Palgrave, late Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford, Edited 
for the use of schools by W. P. Trent and John Erskine, professors in 
Columbia University. Ginn & Company. Price, 50 cents. 


A LABORATORY MANUAL OF AGRICULTURE. For Secondary Schools, 
by Leland E. Call, M. S., Associate Professor of Soils in the Kansas State 
Agriculture College and E. G. Schafer, M. S., Instructor in Farm Crops 
in the Kansas State Agriculture College. The Macmillan Company, 
Price, 90 cents, net. 


CONLEY’S NUTRITION AND DIET. By Emma Conley, Director of 
Domestic Science, State Normal School, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. Cloth, 12 
mo., 208 pages, illustrated. Price, 60 cents. American Book Company. 


This volume for secondary schools is devoted largely to a study of 
foods—their composition, structure, nutritive value, digestibility, and 
place in the diet—showing the particular foods which contain the various 
elements needed by the human body. The composition and functions of 
the human body are first taken up, followed by a classification of foods 
according to their elements; digestion; the nutritive and fuel value of 
foods—digestibility ; the practical value of balanced meals; suggestions 
for the planning of meals; and many specimen menus, with tables show- 
ing the quantity of food required for each person and the amount of 
each element contained in each food, In the latter part of the book, 
foods are taken up at greater length in groups. Their composition and 
structure, nutritive value, digestibility, the effect produced by heat, and 
place in the diet, are brought out in a very helpful manner, Many of 
the tables used in the book are taken from the bulletins and publications 
issued by the United States Government. 


WHAT CHILDREN STUDY AND WHY. By Charles B. Gilbert, for- 
merly Superintendent of Schools of St. Paul, Minn., Newark, N. J., and 
Rochester, N. Y. 337 pages. $1.50. Silver, Burdett & Company. 

A timely bock on a subject that is engaging popular attention today— 
the school curriculum, For those school officials and teachers who talk 
against “the over-crowded curriculum” as well as for those who clamor 
for the addition of the latest educational “fad” this book offers unique 
and valuable material. It discusses analytically the values of all sub- 
jects taught in the elementary school course of study, and shows how 
they should be treated in the course of study. It traces every school 
subject to its relation to the life of the pupil and it furnishes the best 
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possible criterion by which to judge all proposed changes and reforms 
in school courses. 


A thorough analysis of each of the studies in the present-day curricu- 
lum points out their strength and their weaknesses, and the author never 
fails to make practical suggestions for the remedying of whatever de- 
fects he finds. By his trenchant observations and his sane-broad- 
minded point of view, he makes the elementary subjects of arithmetic, 
reading, grammar, geography, et cetera, take on a new and vital inter- 
est. These discussions will furnish teachers with a fresh outlook on their 


work, quicken their interest and show them how to relate all teaching 
to life. 

The chapters on Methods of Instruction are especially helpfal in their 
constructive criticism. Two of the most illuminating chapters in the book 
are “The Correlation of Studies” and “Efficiency of the Course of Study.” 
The author believes that history and geography need to be joined in wed- 
lock. Nature study should be adopted into the family. Language should 
be taught as one means of expressing ideas on the other subjects studied, 
drawing as another. The much-discussed problems of Sex Hygiene, 


Moral Training, Industrial Training, Motor Expression, etc., are treated 
with rare common-sense, 


Books Acknowledged for Review in Education 


We acknowledge the receipt of the following books, formal reviews of which 
are impossible for lack of space.—Publishers Education. 
Introduction to Experimental Education. By Robert R. Rusk, M. A., B. A, 
Ph. D.° Longmans, Green & Co. Price $1.40 net. 


Lippincott’s Educational Series. Edited by Martin G. Brumbaugh, A. M., Ph. D. 
‘“‘Current Educational Activities.’’ A report upon education throughout 
the world. Being the 1911 volume of ‘‘The Annals of Educational Prog- 
ress.”’ By John Palmer Garber, Ph. D. Associate Supt. of the Public 
Schools of Philadelphia. J. B. Lippincott Company. Price $1.25. 

Washington and Lincoln. Leaders of the nation in the constitutional eras of 
American History. By Robert W. McLaughlin. With three portraits. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Jung Deutschland. By Anna Gronow. University Elementary School. The 
University of Chicago. Ginn and Company. Price, $.90. 

The Essentials of English Composition. By James W. Linn. Associate Professor 
of English, University of Chicago. *Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Forge Work. By William L. Ilgen, Forging Instructor, Crane Technical High 
School. Chicago, Ill. American Book Company. Price, 80 cents. 

The Dramatic Method of Teaching. By Harriet Finlay-Johnson. Edited for 
American Teachers by Ellen M. Cyr. Ginn and Company. Price; $1.00. 

rraining The Little Home Maker; by Kitchengarden Methods. By Mabel Louise 
Keech, A. B. J. B. Lippincott Co. 

The Riverside Readers. Fifth Reader. By James H. Van Sickle, Superintendent 
of Schools, Springfield, Mass., and Wilhelmina Seegmiller, Director of 
Art, Indianapolis Public Schools. Assisted by Frances Jenkins, Super- 
visor of Elementary Grades, Decatur, Ill. Illustrated by Lucy Fitch Per- 
kins. Houghton Mifflin Company. Price, 55 cents. 

Henrik Ibsen. Plays and problems. By Otto Heller, Professor of German and 
Literature. Washington University. Houghton Mifflin Co., Price, $2.00 
net. 

British Poems. From ‘‘Canterbury Tales’’ to ‘‘Recessional.’’ Edited by Percy 
Adams Hutchison, Ph. D., formerly instructor in English, Harvard 
University. Charles Scribner’s Sons.. 

The World We Live In or Philosophy and Life in the Light of Modern Thought. 
By George Stuart Fullerton, Professor of Philosophy in Columbia Uni- 
versity. New York, N. Y. The Macmillan Company. Price, $1.50 net. 
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S3tory-Land. Outlines for ‘“‘The Child Life Composition Pictures.’’ By Effie 
Seachrest. The A. S. Barnes Company. 


Historical Charts of the Life and Ministry of Christ. With an Outline Harmony 

> of the Gospels. By Croscup. The Sunday School Times Co. Price, $1.50 
net. 

Thought- Building in Composition. A training manual in the method and mie- 
chanics of writing, with a supplementary division on journalistic writing 
as a means of practice. By Robert Wilson Neal, A. M. The Macmillan 
Company. Price, 80 cents net. 

The Kipling Reader. For elementary grades. D. Appleton & Company. 

Stuttering and Lisping. By E. W. Scripture, Ph. D., M. D., associate in Psychia- 
try, Columbia University. The Macmillan Company. Price, $1.50 net. 

Heath’s Modern Language Series, Moliere et Recite, with vocabulary and scenes 
for acting. By M. L. Chapuzet, Girls High School, Wakefield, England. 
W. M. Daniels, M. A., D. Litt. City School, Westminster, England, D. C. 
Heath & Company. Price, 50 cents. 

Aus Vergangener Zeit. Edited by Arnold Werner-Spanhoofd, director of Ger- 
man, High Schools, Washington, D. C. Illustrated, with notes, conversa- 
tional questions and vocabulary. American Book Company. Price, 50 
cents. 

Old English Ballads. Selected and arranged for use in elementary schools. By 
John A. Long. D. C. Heath & Co. 


The Elements of Musical Theory. A music text book for intermediate and high 
schools. Arranged and compiled by Edward J. A. Zeiner, teacher of 
music. Commercial High School, Borough of Brooklyn, New York City. 
The Macmillan Company. Frice, 40 cents net. 

Columbia University contributions to Education. Teachers college series. The 
Secularization of American Education. By Samuel Windsor Brown, Ph. 
D., A. B. Teachers College, Columbia University. Price $1.50. 

Correct Business and Legal Forms. A reference manual for stenographers, sec- 
retaries and reporters. By Eleanora Banks. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

God and Home and Native Land. The trinity which inspires noble living in 
young and old. Edited by Logan Marshall. The John C. Winston Com- 
pany. Price $1.50 net. 

Britton’s Supplementary Leaflets for Class Use. Supplementary Arithmetic 
Problems, separate leaflets for each of eight grades, 5 cents each. An- 
swers to Problems in Supplementary Arithmetic Leaflets, 10 cents. Lan- 
guage Exercises Fifth and Sixth Grades, 5 cents each. Grammar Exer- 
cises, 10 cents each. A manual of physical training, plays and games, for 
the Primary Grades of the Cleveland Public Schools, 10 cents each. A 
manual of physical education, for the teachers of the Cleveland Public 
Schools, 15 cents each. The Britton Printing Company. 

Rhythm and Action, with Music for the Piano. By Katherine P. Norton. Oliver 
Ditson Co. Price, $1.00. 

Parallel Source Problems. In medieval history. By Frederic Duncalf, Ph. D., 
Adjunct Prof. University of Texas and August C. Krey, M. A. With an 
introduction by Professor Dana Carleton Munro of the University of Wis- 
consin. Harper & Brothers. Price $1.10. 


Periodical Notes. 


In the Popular Sctence Monthly for August the present all-absorbing subject of Eagen- 
ics is handled very cleverly, with special reference t~ Intellect and Character, by Professor 
Edward L. Thorndike. 

The August /Appincott’s isan ideal number for the late vacationist. The Complete 
Novelette, the Short Stories, and Editorial Pages vie with one another in holding the read- 
er’s unwavering attention from start to finish. 

A several page paper on ‘‘ Common Sense in Pronunciation '’ by Robert J. Menner ap- 
pears in the August issue of the Atlantic Monthly. Every line of this paper is worth the 
notice of teachers and all who appreciate the difficulty in avoiding colloquialisms. 

The delights of the many unique and graceful customs, the wonders of the steaming, 
bubbling hot springs, the never ceasing pageant of fashion, wealth,and beauty, and 
all else that goes to make up life at Carlsbad, is told most alluringly by Harrison Rhodes 
in Harper's Magazine for August, under the title ‘‘ Carlsbad the Cosmopolitan.” 

Readers of the Century Magazine for August will be delighted to find a three-part 
story, by the author of that captivating little book Molly Make-Believe, begun in this num- 
ber, The title is ‘‘The White Linen Nurse,’’ and the opening chapters put the reader in 
a fever of impatience for the next installment. 

Phe articles contributed to the August number of the North American Review deal 
widely with the leading subjects of the day, Among the excellent papers is one by Dr. A. 
F. Zahn on “ A National Aeronautical Laboratory,” anda very timely one by Chester Loyd 
Jones on * Bananas and Diplomacy.” 





